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NEW OPS ADMINISTRATOR 


Tighe E. Woods, Rent Controller, will 
step into Ellis Arnall’s shoes to head the 
Office of Price Stabilization on September 
Ist. 


AUSTRALIAN GROWERS CONSIDER 
HIGHER LEVY FOR WOOL PROMOTION 


Australian growers have requested an in- 
crease in the wool tax to provide more 


money for promotion. The new levy, which 
is covered by three bills introduced into 
the House of Representatives by the Min- 
ister of Commerce and Agriculture, would 
mean about 37 1/3 cents on a 300-pound 
bale during the 1952-53 season. After that 
the rate would be reviewed and adjusted 
from season to season but would not b2 
lower than 22.4 cents nor more than 56 
cents a bale. 


SHEEP FEEDER SECRETARY CHANGES 
POSITION 


Verlon Welch is now associated with the 
Colorado Farm Bureau. He resigned as 
executive secretary of the National Lamb 
Feeders Association on August Ist. Since 
then the work of the feeder association has 
been carried on by its various officers and 
directors. Director Paul F. Etchepare is 
handling the mail and other communica- 


tions at the Denver office of the associa- 
tion. 


FEWER FOREST FIRES IN 1951 


Forest fires in the United States dropped 
21 percent in number from 1950, during 
1951, the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has announced. State and Federal 
fire fighting organizations report a total 
of 164,090 forest fires during 1951 as com- 
pared to 208,402 during 1950. This repre- 
sents a drop of 44,312 fires and is the low- 
est number reported since 1946, at the end 
of World War II. 
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When You Sell Your Livestock at the 


SIOUX CITY STOCK YARDS 


You Have the Benefit of Competition 
From All Classes of Buyers! 


















2,136,337 head of live- 
stock were purchased at 
the Sioux City Stock 
Yards for slaughter in 
the 7 packing plants 


1,170,436 head of live- 
stock were purchased 
by Packer and Order 
Buyers for shipment to 
packing plants located 


861,476 head of stocker 


and feeder 


livestock 
were __ purchased 


at 


the Sioux City Stock 
Yards by livestock feed- 


in 198 cities in 44 states ers in 28 
in 1951! 1951! 


located in Sioux City in 
1951! 


states * in 


Such Widespread Demand Assures YOU of the 
Greatest Net Return When You Sell at the 


SIOUX CITY STOCK YARDS 
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Sixth 


Annual 


UTAH STATE RAM SALE 


Spanish Fork, Utah - Oct. 9, 1952 


COLONEL E. O. WALTER, Auctioneer 


OVER 500 TOP-QUALITY RAMS 
— FIVE LEADING BREEDS — 











Coming — December 4th 
BRED EWE SALE 


Address Inquiries to: Spanish Fork, Utah 
AM Registered and Unregistered Ewes 
UTAH STATE & SALE From Leading Purebred Flocks 
Alden Olsen, Secretary — ALL BREEDS — 








SPANISH FORK, UTAH 




















Buy Well - Buy Wool! 











ROCKVILLE STOCK FARM 


We were very sorry that, owing to the outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease in Canada, we were unable 
to bring rams to this year’s National Ram Sale. 


We believe the outbreak is cleaned up and hope 


next year to have some even better rams to present 
for your inspection. 


We Say “THANK YOU” For Past Business 


Db JI. ROCK & SON 


DRUMHELLER, ALBERTA, CANADA 











PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL PREMIUM 
LIST AVAILABLE 


The 42nd annual showing of the Pag. 
fic International Livestock Exposition wil] 
open, Saturday, October 4th and rm 
through Saturday, October 11th. Entries 
close on September 20th. Premium list jg 
now available. Write for it or any other 
information to Walter A. Holt, Manager, 
Pacific International Livestock Exposition, 
North Portland, Oregon. 


UTAH SHEEP GROWER ROTARY 
INTERNATIONAL GOVERNOR 


Glenn V. Culp, partner in the Culp and 
Sons Sheep Company in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, is serving as a District Governor of 
Rotary International, world-wide service 
club organization, for 1952-53. As Gover. 
nor, he coordinates activities of 40 Rotary 
Clubs in parts of Utah, Idaho, and Wyo- 
ming, which comprise the 165th District. 
During the year, he will visit each of the 
clubs to offer advice and assistance in 
Rotary service work and administration. 

Mr. Culp has been in the sheep busi- 
ness with his father and two brothers in 
Salt "Lake City since 1919, buying and 
distributing sheep, lambs and wool through- 
out eleven Western States. The company 
has a sheep and cattle ranch in eastern 
Idaho, and feeding lots at Fort Collins and 
Lamar, Colorado for fattening lambs. Mr. 
Culp is a member of the National Wool 
Growers Association and the National 
Lamb Feeders Association. A member of 
the Rotary Club of Salt Lake City, he is 
a past president of that club. 


“DOG” HAS ITS DAY 


The frankfurter, possibly better known 
by its American aliases—“hot dog” or “red 
hot”—is being paid the honors reserved 
for the ambrosia of kings this year as it 
celebrates its 100th birthday. The odd 
shaped delicacy, said to have been de- 
veloped in 1852 in the German city of 
Frankfurt and inspired by a butcher’s dog 
—a Dachshund—has become famous around 
the world. In fact, back in 1929 a Berlin 
court ended a legal battle with the pro- 
nouncement that the only “genuine” frank- 
furters are those produced in Frankfurt’s 
industrial area. Then the hot dog emi- 
grated to America; 6 billion 314 million 
being eaten here now each year. That's 
about 548 thousand miles of hot dogs. 
Sausage makers of Frankfurt claim, “A 
good frankfurter should be firm and juicy 
when you bite it.” 

—American Meat Institute 
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W.S.C.’s FEEDERS DAY PROGRAM 


September 29th is the date for the an- 
nual Livestock Feeders Day of the Wash- 
ington State College at Pullman. It. will 
commence at 9:30 a.m. in the WSC Live- 
stock Arena. Guided tours of experimental 
laboratories and fields at the College and 
inspection of exhibits will take up part of 
the day; the rest of the time will be occu- 
pied by speakers of national importance 
in the livestock industry. 


AUSTRALIA HAS ITS DROUGHT 
PROBLEM ALSO 


The drought in Northwest Queensland, 
Australia, continued as serious, the [WS 
News Service states, on July 24th. As many 
as 300,000 sheep had left the districts west 
of Hughenden as a result of sales or the 
need to reach new pastures. 

Experts say the drought in the inland 
districts is perhaps the worst in the history 
of New Queensland livestock raising. It 
is stated there is no feed for stock and the 
country is full of “cracks,” making it im- 
possbile to feed maize to the few remaining 
sheep. The climatic picture in other sheep- 
raising areas is much brighter. 


THE COVER 


The top-selling pens in the Hampshire, 
Columbia, Rambouillet, and Suffolk breeds 
are featured on our September cover. Up- 
per left photograph is the top-selling reg- 
istered pen of Hampshires at $150 per 
head, _consigned 
by Walter P. Hub- 
bard, Junction 
City, Oregon and 
purchased by 
Charles F. Jacobs, 
Montrose, Colora 
do. Upper right is 
the top range pen 
of Columbias, con- 
signed by James 
L. Noble, Hartley 
Stock Farms, Page, 
North Dakota and 
purchased by L. G. Harding, Cokeville, 
Wyoming at $150 per head. Lower left is 
the top-selling pen of registered Rambouil- 
let rams at $350 per head, consigned by 
Nielson Sheep Company, Ephraim, Utah 
and purchased by Gilbreath Brothers, 
Monte Vista, Colorado. Lower right is the 
top-selling registered pen of Suffolks at 
$300 per head, consigned by H. L. Finch 
& Sons, Soda Springs, Idaho and purchased 
by Bill Smith, Boise, Idaho. 
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Friskies 


DOG 


RESEARCH 


NEWS 


Teething 
The permanent incisors (front 
teeth) usually come in at 
about 5 to 6 months of age. 
Diseases which involve a 
high fever or which alter the 
metabolic rate, such as dis- 
temper, may permanently dis- 
figure the teeth with rings or 
pocks. Vaccinations with live 
viruses to produce a mild form 
of such a disease should be 
deferred until the permanent 
teeth are erupted. 

















Frequent inspection of the puppy’s 

teeth enables the owner to detect 

troublesome tooth problems in the 
early stages. 


Rickets from calcium and 
vitamin D deficiency, or ex- 
cessive fluorine may also re- 
sult in defective teeth. In this 
connection, it may be noted 
that a diet which provides 
vitamins and minerals in ade- 
quate quantities is of primary 
importance to the growing 
dog in order that he may de- 
velop sound bones and teeth. 


One sure method open to 
the dog owner of providing 
such elements is to feed a rep- 
utable commercial dog food 
like Friskies Meal. Friskies 
has been tested on genera- 
tions of dogs of all sizes and 
types. Since it contains every 
element dogs are known to 
need for complete nourish- 
ment, it provides the dog 
owner with a convenient, in- 


“20 YEARS OF KEEPING DOGS FRISKY“ 


No. 17 


Authoritative infor- 
mation on the scien- 
tific care and feeding 
of dogs. Published by 
Albers Milling Com- 
pany (a division of 
Carnation Company) 
under the supervision 
of Dr. E. M. Gildow, 
B.S., M.S., D.V.M., 
Director of Research. 


expensive diet for his dog 
which will go a long way 
toward promoting a strong, 
sturdy body and sound teeth. 


Eye Injuries 

Eye injuries frequently result 
from toenail trauma, particu- 
larly if the dog has dew claws. 
Another condition, to which 
heavy faced dogs are more 
susceptible, isentropion, which 
is really a turned under eye lid. 

Hunting dogs are subject to 
brush irritation of the eyes, or 
the presence in the eyes of 
foreign material such as grain 
hulls, grass awns or the like. 

Excessive lacrimation and 
some pus discharge may be 
associated with specific in- 
fectious diseases, though they 
may be caused by faulty hous- 
ing or exposure to inclement 
weather. 











Prompt attention to any eye injury, 
no matter how slight, safeguards the 
dog’s vision. 


In all eye injuries, the eye 
should be flushed out with a 
saturated solution of boric 
acid. However, if prompt re- 
covery does not take place, 
the local veterinarian should 
be called at once, as neglect 
of any eye condition may 
easily result in permanently 
impaired vision. 

HAVE A QUESTION? 
Write Friskies, Dept. Y, Los 
Angeles 36, California. 


A FRISKY DOG IS A HEALTHY DOG 


KEEP YOUR DOGS FRISKY 


50, 25, 10, 5, 2 Ibs. 


WITH 


NMBKCES 


A COMPLETE DOG FOOD 
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NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


President 
W. H. Steiwer, Fossil, Oregon 


Honorary Presidents 
. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho 


Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California 


Vice Presidents 
Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Texas 
John A. Reed, Kemmerer, Wyoming 
Wallace Ulmer, Miles Oity, Montana 
John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Don Clyde, Provo, Utah 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Assistant Secretary 
Edwin E. Marsh, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Executive Committee 
J. A. Sinnott, Glendale, Arizona 
Raymond Anchordoguy, Red Bluff, California 
Dan McIntyre, Hotchkiss, Colorado 
David Little, Emmett, Idaho 
Howard Doggett, Townsend, Montana 
E. R. Marvel, Battle Mountain, Nevada 
Gerald E. Stanfield, Weiser, Idaho 
Warren E. Johnson, Spearfish, South Dakota 
John T. Williams, Sanderson, Texas 
M. V. Hateh, Panguitch, Utah 
Russell D. Brown, Vantage, Washington 
Harold Josendal, Casper, Wyoming 


Affiliated Organizations 
Arizona Wool Growers Association 
14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 
Robert W. Lockett, President 
H. B. Embach, Secretary 


California Wool Growers Association 
151 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Raymond Anchordoguy, President 
W. P. Wing, Secretary 


Colorado Wool Growers Association 
Drovers’ Bidg., 1406 East 47th Ave., Denver 
Dan McIntyre, President 

Brett Gray, Jr., Secretary 


Idaho Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 2598, Boise 
David Little, President 
M. C. Claar, Secretary 


Montana Wool Growers Association 


Livestock Building, 7 Edwards St., Helena 
Howard Doggett, President 
Everett E. Shuey, Secretary 


Nevada Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 1429, Reno 

E. R. Marvel, President 

John E. Humphrey, Secretary 


Oregon Wool Growers Association 


P. O. Box 256, Pendleton 
Gerald E. Stanfield, President 
Victor W. Johnson, Secretary 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 


Cactus Hotel Bidg., San Angelo 
John T. Williams, President 
Ernest L. Williams, Secretary 


Utah Wool Growers Association 
361 Union Pacific Annex Bldg., Salt Lake City 
Don Olyde, President 


J. A. Hooper, Seoretary 


Washington Wool Growers Association 


110 East Chestnut Street, Yakima 
Russell D. Brown, President 
A. EK Lawson, Secretary 


Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association 
Rapid City 
Sy E. Johnson, President 
- a x, 7 





Wyoming Wool Growers Association 


McKinley 
Harold Josendal, President 
J. B. Wilson, Secretary 
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N the August issue an attempt was made 

to point out the highlights of the Re- 
publican platform as they might be applied 
to our industry. The Democratic platform 
is now available and without any attempt 
here to compare the two it may be said 
that the Democrats had the advantage of 
the Republican platform before them when 
their platform was drawn and it is more 
definite in its terminology. 

In the field of domestic policy the Demo- 
cratic platform states, in part: “Direct con- 
trols were also proposed to channel scarce 
materials into highly essential defense 
production and to keep prices down. . . . 
We pledge continuance of workable con- 
trols as long as the emergency requires 
them. We pledge fair and impartial en- 


















































ae forcement of controls and their removal as 

RP b quickly as economic conditions allow.” 

_ 8 Based upon the latest action by Congress 

9g § it must be assumed that the controls now 
in existence are felt to be workable by the 

'S drafters of the platform and will be con- 

n tinued. Everyone must realize that as the 


5 controls are applied they are not fair or 
impartial, nor are they workable. Controls 
have been pierced all along the line when 
11 | the pressure became sufficiently strong—the 
steel wage and price increases for example. 
1 As far as the domestic sheep industry is 
a concerned, there is no greater deterrent to 
increased production than the present di- 
. 14 rect controls, not only pricewise but also 
- 30] because of the many strangling regulations 
that go along with ceiling prices. 


1 6 The platform approves of the many prac- 
13 tices of resource conservation and promises 
_ 13 | to “accelerate programs of upstream flood 
_ 27 prevention, watershed protection and soil, 


. forest and water conservation in all parts 
. 28 of the country,” and promises to “continue 
. 28 the widest possible farmer participation 
through referenda, farmer-elected, local 


24 ; é aie , 
soil-conservation districts and self-governing 
1 agencies in the conduct and administration 
99 of these truly democratic programs.” These 
39 are good policies in which most everyone 
, $8 agrees. Had the platform gone further and 
. 43 expressed a desire for the individual to do 
_ 48 | everything for himself he can do and that 
5] Government would only step in when ab- 


solutely necessary, the program would be 
much stronger and more democratic. 


Price Supports 


eorrttee 


“We applaud the recent congressional 
action in setting aside the ‘sliding scale’ 
for price support through 1954, and we will 


e 
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Our Industry and the Democratic Platform 


continue to protect the producers of basic 
agricultural commodities under the terms 
of a mandatory price-support program at 
not less than 90 percent of parity. We con- 
tinue to advocate practical methods for ex- 
tending price supports to other storables 
and to the producers of perishable com- 
modities ... ” 

From the statements of both political 
parties, it would appear that price support 
of agricultural commodities will be the pro- 
gram for years to come in this country. 
This being the case, it would seem only 
practical to figure out some program to 
protect the taxpayer against loss as a result 
of price supports. As far as the sheep in- 
dustry is concerned, and many other raw 
material producers, a sound, sane answer 
is the adoption of the parity tariff idea of 
Congressman Wesley A. D’Ewart of Mon- 
tana. 


Research for Agriculture 


“We favor a greatly expanded research 
and education program for American agri- 
culture in order that both production and 
distribution may more effectively serve con- 
sumers and producers alike . . . We favor 
especial emphasis on the development of 





Tariff Commission to Hold 

Hearings on Application of 

Section 22 in Connection 
With Wool Imports 


Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
wired the National Association office 
on September 3, 1952: 

“Glad to advise Tariff Commission 
today issuing order for hearing under 
Section 22 on Latin American Wool. 
President Truman issued Executive 
Order, September 2, on recommenda- 
tion of Secretary Brannan to whom as 
you know I. presented this matter 
before Congress adjourned.” 

Later information from Senator 
O’Mahoney announces that the public 
hearings of the Tariff Commission 
will open in Washington, D.C,, at 10 
a.m. on September 29th and that 
parties desiring to appear should noti- 
fy the Secretary of the Tariff Com- 
mission in writing at his office, 8th 
and E Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C., in advance of the hearing. 











new crops and varieties, on crop and live- 
stock disease and pest control, and on ag- 
ricultural statistics and marketing services.” 
This is a splendid objective and badly 
needed, perhaps not so much on marketing 
services as basic, research on disease and 
pest control. Laws are now on the books 
providing for such a program but up to 
the present time Congress has not appro- 
priated the money necessary to carry on 
an expanded program and much. of the 
money appropriated has been used in the 
field of marketing with less emphasis on 
basic research on animal production. 


World Trade 


“We vigorously oppose any restrictive 
policies which would weaken the highly 
successful reciprocal trade program father- 
ed by Cordell Hull. . . . We will continu2 
our efforts to reduce trade barriers, both 
at home and abroad... . ” 

Anyone who is willing to look at the 
accomplished facts will readily see that the 
above reference to the so-called “recipro- 
cal” trade agreements as being “highly 
successful” is far from the truth. It could 
be that wishful thinkers would like to fool 
themselves and everyone else, but the facts 
are that there are more barriers to trade 
throughout the world today than before 
the trade agreements went into effect in 
1934. It isn’t just assessed duties but cur- 
rency manipulations, import and export 
taxes, quotas, embargoes, etc. Of course, 
it is said that such restrictions on trade 
by foreign countries must be overlooked 
because it is necessary to save the econ- 
omy of these countries.: The point is that, 
regardless of the efforts of the “Hull fol- 
lowers” the situation is worse and the State 
Department still makes excuses for it. Here 
is a typical excuse as expressed by the 
followers of the doctrine: “I will agree 
with you that the lowering of our tariff 
barriers has not resulted in freeing inter- 
national trade throughout the world as a 
whole. You are quite right that restrictions, 
particularly since the war, have increased 
not decreased. Restrictions might be more 
numerous and drastic than they are had 
it not been for these attitudes of the United 
States.” In other words, we are in worse 
shape but it might have been “worse.” 
Does this constitute a “highly successful” 
trade agreements program? 





Transportation 


“We favor fair, non-discriminatory 
freight rates to encourage economic growth 
in all parts of the country.” This is a good 
policy and, if put into effect, would be of 
material benefit to the West, which is now 
discriminated against by the so-called “15 
percent arbitrary” on freight rates. 


River-basin Development 


“We pledge the continued full and uni- 
fied regional development of the water, 
mineral and other natural resources of the 
Nation, recognizing that the progress al- 
ready achieved under the initiative of the 
Democratic Party in the arid and semi-arid 
States of the West, as well as in the Ten- 
nessee Valley, is only an indication of still- 
greater results which can be accomplished.” 

Development of the natural resources is 
a most important job and particularly in 
the West where natural resources are so 
abundant. If the above policy statement 
includes “valley authorities,” and it would 
appear that it does in the mentioning of 
the Tennessee Valley, the organized sheep 
industry has stated on many occasions its 
opposition to the socialistic controls linked 
with: the proposed Columbia and Mis- 
souri Valley Authorities. The presently pro- 
posed Missouri Valley Authority would 
limit the acreage to be held by one fam- 
ily to 160 acres unless the overseers (the 
Government) permitted an increase. 


Federal Lands 


“We seek to establish and demonstrate 
such successful policies of forest and land 
management on Federal property as will 
materially assist State and private owners 
in their conservation efforts. . . . We pledge 
a program of forest protection, reforesta- 
tion projects and sound practices of pro- 
duction and harvesting which will promote 
sustained yields of forest crops. On the 
public-land ranges we pledge continuance 
of effective conservation and use programs, 
including the extension of water-pond con- 
struction and restoration of forage cover.” 

These are highly desirable objectives and 
efforts should be increased for accomplish- 
ment. Although not stated, it is hoped that 
the policies include not only a “continuance 
of effective conservation and use programs” 
but an improvement in these programs, 
such as a uniform code of administration 
of these lands which will permit their 
highest use. 

—J. M. (Casey) Jones 


Spanish Visas For 
Herders Delayed 


IRESIDENT John P. Bidegaray and Sec- 

retary Robert Franklin of the Califor- 
nia Range Association, who have been 
working in Spain selecting and securing 
visas for Basque sheepherders for several 
weeks now, have run into some political or 
diplomatic difficulties. The story of the 
trouble, as carried in the New York Times 
with a Madrid, August 17th dateline, is 
this: 

“Resentment over what Spanish officials 
regard as Washington’s inimical attitude to- 
ward the Franco regime was said today to 
have delayed action on a request by United 
States wool growers for the services of 405 
Basques needed to relieve a serious short- 
age of sheepherders. 


“Anti-American feeling here has been 
growing since last February, when Presi- 
dent Truman declared he never had been 
fond of the Spanish Government. It has 
been aggravated recently by United States 
criticism of Madrid’s demands for a large 
volume of military and economic aid in ex- 
change for the use of some Spanish naval 
and air bases by United States armed 
forces. As a result Spanish officials have 
shown no inclination to go out of their way 
to facilitate the settlement of questions in 
which the United States is interested, and 
have adopted a formally correct but cold 
attitude, according to diplomatic circles. 

“Early last month John P. Bidegaray, 
president of the California Range Associa- 
tion, which takes care of the labor require- 
ments of wool growers in twelve Western 
States, submitted the request for the sheen- 
herders to the Emigration Council of the 
Interior Ministry. 

“The condition posed by Spanish officials 
for the granting of exit visas was that each 
of the sheepherders should receive an in- 
dividual contract before leaving Spain. The 
California Range Association representative 
said that the request conflicted with United 
States labor laws, which do not permit the 
placing of immigrants under contract. The 
principle of the law is that persons who 
have been allowed entry into the United 
States under a regular quota should be 
free to work anywhere. 

“The association offered the Spanish 
Government a collective contract on behalf 
of the American wool growers, under which 
the Basques would be guaranteed employ- 
ment on the same terms as United States 
sheepherders and free repatriation up to 
one year after leaving Spain. Negotiations 
still are on, but there was no indication 
whether the exit visas would be granted. 


“Last year the association had no diff. 
culty in obtaining visas for about 200 Bay 
ques under a general guarantee even though 
there was widespread resentment against 
Washington as a result of the McCarran 
Internal Security Act, which bars all aliens 
who belonged to Fascist or Communist 
parties, including the Spanish Falange 
party... .” 

The balance of the article tells of the 
need for sheepherders in the United States, 
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PSYA Regulations 
To Be Revised 


HEARINGS SET 


IHIRTY-FOUR suggested changes in 
the regulations governing _ livestock 

marketing practices issued under the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act are to be considered 
in a series of nine hearings running from 
September 8th through the 19th in the 
major livestock marketing areas of the 
country. 

Dates and locations of the hearings are 
as follows: September 8, 9, 10 a.m., Live- 
stock Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois, 

September 10, 9 a.m., Post Office Build- 
ing, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

September 11, 9 a.m., Western Livestock 
Reporter Building, Billings, Montana. 

September 12, 9 a.m., Livestock Ex- 
change Building, Portland, Oregon. 

September 15, 9 a.m., Livestock Ex- 
change Building, Denver, Colorado. 

September 16th, 9 a.m., Livestock Ex- 
change Building, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. 

September 17, 9 a.m., Livestock Ex- 
change Building, Kansas City, Missouri. 

September 18, 9 a.m., Livestock Ex- 
change Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

September 19, 9 a.m., Room 3709 South 
Building, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

The 34 proposals cover a wide range. 
Some of them clarify existing regulations, 
others are intended to correct conditions 
about which the livestock shippers have 
complained for a number of years and still 
others are intended to assist leaders in the 
industry and the Department of Agriculture 
to deal effectively with unfair trade prac- 
tices as they develop at the markets, the 
USDA asserts. 

On the basis of testimony taken at the 
hearings, formal proposals for the revisions 
will be shaped up by Department officials. 
Before they are put into effect, however, 
opportunity will be given those interested 
to consider them and file statements with 
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the Department. The importance of these 
hearings is self-evident. They give livestock 
men a chance to air their marketing troubles 
and to do their share in supporting regula- 
tions that will lead to improvement. 
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New Zealand Lamb 
Rejected by 
U. S. Officials 


VER 200,000 carcasses of New Zealand 

lamb were rejected by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, USDA, upon arrival in 
New York City on August Ist. Rejection 
was made because the shipment did not 
meet sanitary regulations of the BAI. The 
carcasses were dirty, according to reports. 
They were reloaded immediately, the 
hatches sealed, and the entire shipment 
forwarded to England. 

This shipment, which weighed 3,600 
tons, was the major portion of 5,000 tons 
of lamb scheduled for the U. S. We under- 
stand that New Zealand will not attempt 
to ship any more lamb to this country this 
season. About half of these carcasses 
weighed between 28 and 32 pounds and 
the rest between 32 and 40 pounds, which 
would make them a little light for U. S. 
trade. 

Officials of the BAI are certainly to be 
commended highly for taking this strong 
but fair position on this shipment. 

The shipment of these carcasses resulted 
from a triangular arrangement between 
New Zealand, Canada and England as 2 
result of our embargo against imports of 
Canadian livestock and meat products fol- 
lowing the outbreak of foot-and-mouth di- 
sease in that country. Under the triangular 
agreement, these shipments of meat from 
New Zealand are diverted from England to 
the U. S.; Canada sends her meat to Eng- 
land because of the inability to sell it here 
on account of the sanitary embargo; and 
then Canada and New Zealand work out 
the monetary exchange between the pounds 
sterling and the U. S. dollars received from 
the respective countries. 


BEEF IMPORTS 


The first beef shipment under this pro- 
gram arrived in New York on August 6th. 
It included 4000 tons out of 20,000 tons 
scheduled to come in under the triangular 
arrangement. 

While it was understood that this beef 
would be shipped as whole quarters, some 
of it is coming in in the form of wholesale 
cuts. So the OPS has issued an amendment 
to the beef ceiling price order (CPR 24) to 
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BOX SCORE 


1952 NATIONAL RAM SALE 


CONSIGNORS AND PURCHASERS OF RAMS BRINGING THE TOP PRICE IN 
EACH CLASSIFICATION OF THE FIVE PRINCIPAL BREEDS 


PRICE PER HEAD 
Stud Reg. Range 


CONSIGNOR 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Nielson Sheep Co. 
Ephraim, Utah 
Nielson Sheep Co. 
Ephraim, Utah 
Nielson Sheep Co. 
Ephraim, Utah 


SUFFOLKS 


H. L. Finch & Sons 
Soda Springs, Idaho 
Walter P. Hubbard 
Junction City, Oregon 
H. L. Finch & Sons 
Soda Springs, Idaho 
T. B. Burton 
Cambridge, Idaho 


COLUMBIAS 


Mark Bradford 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
Alden K. Barton & Sons 
Manti, Utah 
James L. Noble 
Page, North Dakota 


HAMPSHIRES 


Pooles’ Magic Valley 
Hampshires, Jerome, Idaho 
Walter P. Hubbard 
Junction City, Oregon 
Pooles’ Magic Valley 
Hampshires, Jerome, Idaho 


PANAMAS 


Fred M. Laidlaw 
Muldoon, Idaho 
Fred M. Laidlaw 
Muldoon, Idaho 


PURCHASER 





Covey, Bagley, Dayton 
Cokeville, Wyoming 
Gilbreath Brothers 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
Roy Okelberry 
Goshen, Utah 


T. B. Burton 
Cambridge, Idaho 

Andrew Little, Jr. 
Emmett, Idaho 

Bill Smith 
Boise, Idaho 

H. L. Finch & Sons 
Soda Springs, Idaho 


T. D. Rowles 
Redwood Valley, Calif. 
Cokeville Land & Livestock 
Cokeville, Wyoming 
L. G. Harding 
Rock Springs, Wyoming 


Frank A. Brown 
Carlton, Oregon 

Chas. F. Jacobs 
Montrose, Colorado 

Harrison Davis 
Dorchester, Texas 


E. Delos Huntsman 
Shelley, Idaho 

Tad Paxton 
Montrose, Colorado 


$2000 


700 
700 


430 


420 


Rams Rams. Rams 


$350 
$175 


300 
200 


132.50 
150 


150 


200 
115 
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permit the sale of New Zealand beef in the 
form of wholesale cuts. However, since the 
New Zealand style of cutting is different 
from that in the U. S., discounts from the 
regular ceiling prices have been designated 
for certain cuts. These discounts are: 50 
cents per hundredweight for forequarters, 
hindquarters and back; $1.50 for trimmed 
loin; $2 for untrimmed short loin; $2.50 
for trimmed loin and $3.50 for rib. 

A considerable portion of the New Zea- 
land shipment was boneless beef. Under 
the OPS regulation, it must be sold in the 
original shipping container which bears the 
inspection stamp of the BAI. 

It takes from four to six weeks for these 
shipments to come from New Zealand to 
New York. The meat comes in a solid 
state and is refrigerated here at zero for 
holding. 

According to a recent press story, ship- 
ments of frozen beef from Ireland are also 
reported as increasing. Last year that 
country sold $3,600,000 worth of beef in 


the U. S. which was 12 times the 1950 
total—and the shipments this year are re- 
ported as rising. This is a change of policy 
on the part of Ireland as, heretofore, they 
have sent their cattle largely to England 
for slaughter. Now they are said to be do- 
ing their own slaughtering and shipping the 
meat to America. 





THE CRAIG RAM SALE HAS NEW HOME 


Through the cooperation of the sponsors 
and consignors, the tenth anniversary of the 
Routt-Moffat Wool Growers Association 
Craig Ram Sale will be held on October 6, 
1952 in a pavilion and sheds recently pur- 
chased or now under construction, one mile 
east of Craig, Colorado. 

The new home for the sale was made 
possible through donation from 1951 sale 
consignors, through appropriations by the 
sponsoring association and by’a substantial 
loan from the Moffat County State Bank of 
Craig. 
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Relief Through Higher 
Ceilings or 
Decontrol Sought 


hes lambs are currently selling below 
the legal minimum price to the pro- 
ducer provided in the amended Defense 
Production Act. There are, as you know, 
no ceilings on live lamb prices but those 
in effect on dressed lamb, the packers 
maintain, will not permit their paying a 


sufficient amount for live lambs to give - 


producers the price they are entitled to 
under the law. 

In a letter sent to Director Arnall of the 
Office of Price Stabilization on August Ist, 
John H. Breckenridge, well-known Idaho 
sheepman, gives specific facts on the sale 
of a shipment of his lambs made on July 
19th which definitely show that he did not 
receive the amount prescribed under the 
law although the wholesale prices were at 
or very near the ceilings established for 
dressed lambs. Undoubtedly a similar story 
could be told by all other lamb shippers 
at this time. As Mr. Breckenridge asserts, 
relief is needed to the full extent of the 
law. 


The Breckenridge letter is given in full 
and the reply he received. 


August 1, 1952 
L. L. Breckenridge Co. 
Livestock and Farming 
Twin Falls, Idaho 


Mr. Ellis G. Arnall, Director 
Office of Price Stabilization 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Arnall: 

It is our sincere judgment that the ceil- 
ing price as established and as presently 
maintained on choice and prime carcass 
lamb of $58.00 cwt., Denver base,.is not 
in accordance with Public Law 774 (81st 
Congress) and Public Law 96 (82nd Con- 
gress), the Defense Production Act of 1950 
as amended, which, as you know, provides 
(Paragraph 3—Subsection d—Section 402): 


“No ceilings shall be established or 
maintained hereunder for any com 
modity processed or manufactured in 
whole or substantial part from any 
agricultural commodity below a price 
which will reflect to producers of such 
agricultural commodity a price for 
such agricultural commodity equal to 
the highest price therefor specified in 
this subsection. . . . No ceiling shall 
be established or maintained for any 
agricultural commodity below 90 per 
centum of the price received (by 


grade) by producers on May 19, 1951, 
as determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture.” 


On July 19, 1952, 439 head of our ship- 
ment of lambs were sold on the Ogden 
market to Swift & Company at $27.50 cwt. 
We secured from Swift & Company the 
yield and grade on these lambs and found 
that they yielded 50.2 percent and graded 
as follows: 41 head prime, 353 choice, 
40 good and 5 utility. These figures re- 
veal that 89 percent graded prime and 
choice, and according to the Secretary of 
Agriculture (Agricultural Prices, November 
30, 1951, page 24), should have reflected 
(90 percent of price received by producers 
May 19, 1951) $32.22 cwt., live, for prime, 
$31.32 for choice and $29.70 for good, 
Denver base. The price we received was 
$27.50 cwt., as stated above. 


On the same date (July 19, 1952) the 
New York wholesale dressed meat price 
for prime and choice lamb was $62.90 
ewt. and for Chicago $59.00 to $60.00 
cwt. (Market News, Volume 20, No. 8, 
July 22, 1952, page 596). We have no 
published dressed prices for Denver, but it 
is readily seen that wholesale carcass lamb 
in the primary markets was selling at the 
ceiling. However, we failed by $4.72 for 
our prime lambs and $3.82 (80 percent 
of the lambs) cwt., alive, of receiving the 
amount we should have received under the 
law at a time when the wholesale price 
was at or very near the ceilings established. 


The processors have maintained that 
they are unable to pay the reflected live 
ceilings because under the presently estab- 
lished and maintained ceiling prices for 
lamb at wholesale and the value of the by- 
products, they cannot make the profit mar- 
gins allowed under the Act. You should 
know if this is correct. If it is, there are 
only two courses of action, as we see it, 
that can be taken in order to comply with 
the law. One is to decontrol lamb and the 
other is to raise the wholesale ceilings 
which will permit a reflected live price 
as established by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 


We respectfully urge your immediate 
consideration of this problem and ask that 
you take any action necessary to remedy 
this situation. We have more lambs that 
must be marketed very shortly and need 
relief to the full extent of the law. 


Very truly yours, 


L. L. BRECKENRIDGE CO. 
By J. H. Breckenridge, Pres. 


Washington 25, D. C. 
August 19, 195) 
“Mr. J. H. Breckenridge, President 
L. L. Breckenridge Company 
Twin Falls, Idaho 
“Dear Mr. Breckenridge: 

“In your letter of August 1, 1952, which 
was addressed to Mr. Ellis G. Arnall anj 
has been addressed to this office for cop. 
sideration, you feel that this Agency has 
not fully complied with the Defense Pro. 
duction Act of 1950 as amended, particu. 
larly with that portion of the Act referred 


-to as the Fugate Amendment which re. 


quires all ceiling prices to reflect with re. 
spect to any agricultural commodity not 
less than 90 percent of the price received 
by producers on May 19, 1951 for that 
particular commodity. In this instance we 
feel that your ceilings on lamb can reflect 
at least $32.22 cwt. for prime lamb, $31.32 
for choice and $29.70 cwt. for good grade 
lambs, Denver base. You state that a repre- 
sentative of Swift & Company purchased 
439 lambs from you on July 19th at a price 
of $27.50 cwt. You also state that pro- 
cessors have advised you that they are 
unable to pay the reflected price for lamb 
and still stay within the ceiling prices which 
have been established in our pricing regu- 
lations. 

“Before establishing the ceiling prices 
for lamb in CPR 92 numerous tests were 
made to determine the dressing yields and 
the value of lamb by-products. On the 
basis of the data collected ceiling prices 
were established which permit the proces- 
sors to pay at least $32.25 cwt. for prime 
lamb at Denver and still earn fair and 
equitable margins on their sales. 

“It seems manifest, however, that ceil- 
ing prices cannot reflect each temporary or 
seasonal fluctuation in the value of lamb 
by-products. An effective price control 
program cannot be maintained with this 
restriction. What is necessary is to estab- 
lish ceiling prices, as CPR 92 does, which 
over a reasonable period of time will enable 
processors to earn fair and equitable ma:- 
gins. At present some lamb cuts and lamb 
by-products are selling at below ceiling 
prices; nevertheless, it is believed that 
packers are still in a position to pay mini- 
mum amounts required by the Act and 
earn over a reasonable period of time fair 
and equitable margins. Accordingly, I be- 
lieve that there is no reason at present to 
raise wholesale lamb ceiling prices. 

“Very truly yours, 

/s/ William F. Kennedy 

Associate Chief Counsel, 
O.P.S. 

Division Counsel, Food and 
Restaurant Div.” 
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Why Not Lamb? 


HEN ceiling prices on pork were ad- 

justed upward on July 29th by the Of- 
fice of Price Stabilization, Secretary J. M. 
Jones of the National Association immedi- 
ately asked that agency for similar action 
on lamb for the same reasons; namely, to 
give the producer the price he is entitled 
to under the law and to encourage in- 
creased production. 

In his letter to Mr. Ellis G. Arnall, Di- 
rector, Office of Price Stabilization, Secre- 
tary Jones said: 


“Your release of Tuesday, July 29, 1952 
announcing C.P.R. 74 amendment 11 on 
pork, came as some encouragement to our 
depressed industry. 


“It is noted that ‘new ceilings (on pork) 
are made necessary by provisions of the 
Defense Production Act as amended,’ and 
that O.P.S. recognizes that ceiling prices 
must be sufficient to permit processors to 
pay producers’ prices as determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


“We are receiving many complaints from 
lamb producers that the present ceiling 
price of $58.00 per hundredweight for 
prime and choice carcass lamb, Denver 
base, does not permit the reflected live 
price of $32.22 and $31.32 for prime and 
choice lamb respectively. 


“Our studies show, and market prices 
clearly point out, that the producer ‘is not 
receiving the price he is entitled to under 
the law even though wholesale carcass 
lamb is selling at or near the ceilings as 
established by O.P.S. 

“Processors advise us that the ceiling 
prices as established will not permit them 
to pay the price established by the Secre- 
tary under the law. We urge that you in- 
vestigate this situation and inform us of 
your findings. 

“The following paragraph in your re- 
lease also offered some encouragement: 
‘The new wholesale ceilings, O.P.S. said, 
not only reflect the seasonally adjusted 
parity prices but also reflect a sufficiently 
high corn-hog ratio to encourage increased 
hog production.’ 

“The organized sheepmen of this coun- 
try recognize and are doing everything pos- 
sible to encourage increased production of 
lamb and wool. Permit me to point out 
the reason for the effort and compare 
statistically the production of lambs with 
that of hogs (on the latter you say the 
O.P.S. is interested in encouraging in- 
creased production. ) 
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This Compulsory Grading! 


Graders are classifying some Idaho 
lambs as yearlings at this time under 
the compulsory grading regulation of 
the Office of Price Stabilization. 
These lambs were dropped after the 
first of January, 1952, so, of course, 
could not possibly be yearlings. There 
is a spread of some $5 to $8 per hun- 
dred, carcass -basis, between lambs 
and yearlings. The graders are from 
the Department of Agriculture, but 
are governed by OPS regulations. 
This is an example of some of the 
difficulties the industry is running into 
under price control and it’s indicative 
of how unworkable price controls are. 








“In the case of the sheep industry (and 
it has been declining in numbers since 
1942) the sheep population, marketings 
and the lamb crop are substantially below 
the ten-year average: 


Last 10 %1952 
1952 yr. av. is of 10 
(000) (000) yr. av. 


Sheep and Lambs 


on Farms 81,720 38,978 81.4 
Sheep and Lamb 

Marketings 18,775 27,892 68.5 
Lamb Crop 18,000 25,000 72.0 


“From the above table it is readily seen 
that based on the last ten-year average 
there is certainly room for increased pro- 
duction at the present time. 

“Now to take the information on hog 
production: 


Last 10 %1952 

1952 yr. av. is of 10 

(000) (000) yr. av. 

Hogs on Farms 63,903 63,156 101.2 

' Hog Marketings 79,361 70,778 112.1 

Pig Crops 

Spring 56,600 57,500 98.4 

Fall 86,600 36,800 99.5 
(Est. ) 


“In comparing the two tables above, 
based upon the last ten years, a far better 
case can be made for encouraging increased 
production of lamb than can be shown for 
hogs. 


“Based upon the action, taken by O.P.S. 
on hogs and the reasons for this action, 
it is our belief that the sheep industry has 
an equally good case and from the figures 
shown a much better one and that O.P.S. 


logically should adjust wholesale carcass 
prices on all grades of lamb and remove 
the restrictions such as compulsory Gov- 
ernment grading, cutting specifications, 
etc., which tend to discourage production. 

“This industry awaits your favorable 
consideration of this problem which faces 
them. 

“Yours very truly, 


“J. M. Jones” 


oOo 


Garland Russell 
On Lamb Ceilings 


RESENT OPS ceiling prices on lamb do 

not allow the lamb producer the legal 
minimum price required by the amended 
Defense Production Act, Garland Russell, 
head of Swift and Company’s Lamb De- 
partment, told the Colorado Wool Growers 
Association on July 24, 1952, at its con- 
vention at Glennwood Springs. 

“The Fugate amendment to the Defense 
Production Act states that no ceiling shall 
be established which does not reflect at 
least 90 percent of the price of May 19, 
1951,” Mr. Russell said. “This was cer- 
tified by the Secretary of Agriculture as 
being $32.22 per hundredweight on prime, 
$31.32 on choice, and $29.70 on good, 
f.0.b. Denver. Those of you who are fol- 
lowing the current lamb market are well 
aware of the fact that the top of the Denver 
market yesterday was considerably less than 
the price on prime or choice as certified by 
the Department of Agriculture.” 

Mr. Russell told the wool growers his 
figures indicated that the present ceiling of 
58 cents per pound on choice dressed lambs 
is short the equivalent of at least $2.00 a 
hundred alive, of reflecting the legal mini- 
mum on the basis of the market on by- 
products and current expenses. 

The wool growers were reminded that 
this was only one of the many hidden pen- 
alties of price controls. Mr. Russell as- 
serted that controls were set up on the pre- 
mise of average relationships that develop 
under normal conditions. Unfortunately, 
the industry has no normal conditions, so, 
therefore, must try to devise new ways of 
merchandising the product. Frequently 
some method is worked out which will get 
the customers to buy the type of product 
that is in surplus. Under price controls, 
however, the industry is in a straight jacket, 
according to Mr. Russell. Although the 
regulations provide for applications for ex- 
ception, it is doubtful- whether the OPS 
will change things fast enough to help cor- 
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rect the situation. In the meantime every 
move has to be in accordance with regula- 
tions. 

Other hidden penalties of price controls 
include compulsory Government grading 
and regulations regarding how cuts may 
be made and to whom the various cuts may 
be sold. 

Compulsory Government grading limits 
the amount of merchandising that a meat 
packer may do. . . tends to decrease the 
value of anything other than the top grade 
of lambs in the eyes of the purchaser. Mr. 
Russell pointed out that increased value 
from good merchandising is reflected in the 
price producers receive for their livestock. 

Mr. Russell believes that the people in 
OPS and the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture do a conscientious job of trying to 
write the best possible specifications . . . 
but that they have an impossible job. The 
meat business is not run according to exact 
specifications. The way to get the most out 
of a product is to cut meat any way a cus- 
tomer wants and sell it to anyone who has 
the money to pay for it. Whenever any 
system prevents a processor from merchan- 
dising a product into the most favorable 
outlets, there is no escaping the fact that 
producers of the raw materials as well as 
distributors and consumers will suffer in 
the long run. 








GRASSLAND FARMING TO SAVE 
SOUTH AFRICAN SOIL 


Rooigras, the famous veld grass which 
once supported millions of head of game in 
South Africa but which has now almost 
vanished from whole regions, is to be grown 
for seed next summer for the first time on 
record. 

The Department of Agriculture of that 
country has set aside an initial 9,500 pounds 
(around $27,000) for contracts with farm- 
ers to sow rooigrass and a score of other 
valuable grasses, almost or wholly unprocur- 
able in commerce, during the coming sum- 
mers. 

These seed supplies will lay the founda- 
tion for the grassland farming with which 
the authorities hope to replace the soil- 
wrecking, veld-denuding agriculture of to- 
day and yesterday. 

Other grasses the department will con- 
tract with farmers to grow for seed this 
summer include Lehman’s lovegrass or 
“blousaadgras”—which once protected great 
expanses of Griqualand West and neighbor- 
ing country from the dustbowl menace of 
today—Bushman grass and thatching grass. 

—INS News Service 
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Who Shall Put an End? 


sie other afternoon in a Springfield garden hard by the home of the poet, Vachel 

Lindsay, Governor Stevenson talked with newspaper reporters about some of 
the issues in the current political campaign. 

A reporter asked: “What do you regard as the most outstanding issue of the 
campaign?” 

And Mr. Stevenson replied: “Foreign policy. It certainly is the most important 
consideration for the American people.” 


With that, we will not quarrel. But what is this issue, and where is it being 
discussed? 

A few minutes later Mr. Stevenson was asked: “In the ’44 campaign President 
Roosevelt and Governor Dewey felt that it was essential to try to have some kind 
of bipartisan agreement to keep certain areas of foreign policy—for the country’s 
security—out of the area of debate. Do you feel that at the present time there is 
any necessity for any agreement between the two parties and the two candidates?” 

And to this Mr. Stevenson replied: “I would regard that as worthy of con- 
sideration.” 

He then went on to say that as regards Western Europe, including our mili- 
tary and economic aid program, the views of his opponent, Mr. Eisenhower, are 
clear and, “I think we are in substantial agreement.” 

“I would hope,” Mr. Stevenson continued, “that we would say nothing during 
the campaign which would be calculated in any way to diminish the allegiance of 
our allies and their dedication to our common cause.” 

That is precisely the attitude that has been adopted in the political campaigns 
of the past twelve years, not just in 1944. The result is that foreign policy has not 
been an issue in any of these elections and that all the people who may have dis- 
agreed with the existing policy have had no chance to express themselves with votes. 

We have been through one world war and are now fighting another war. We 
have engaged in all kinds of alliances, including one with Soviet Russia against 
whom we are now allied. We have poured out billions to rescue Europe from 
bankruptcy and Europe remains still on the verge of bankruptcy while the only 
policy is to pour out more. We are embarking upon new alliances designed once 
more to shape the world as we wish it to be, alliances with consequences no man 
can fully foresee. 

There are many people who disagree with the wisdom of what is being done 
and has been done. Yet during all this time no candidate seeking the presidency 
has questioned any of these policies. Each time the party responsible for the policy 
has entered the plea for “bipartisanism” and each time the opposing party has 
yielded to it. 

So now, once more, comes the candidate of the Democratic Party who says 
that foreign policy is the most important issue, the most important consideration 
of the American people. In effect, he says, “Let us talk about it if you wish, 
but let us not turn the light of criticism on what is being done lest the criticism 
offend.” 

And he rejoices that on a very major part of that foreign policy, Western 
Europe, his Republican opponent seems unlikely to debate any of the important 
considerations. 

Both of the candidates have said that the great issue, the overwhelming issue, 
is the peril to the peace. But those who should debate are supposed to keep silent 
and the people to remain confused. 

We wonder whether the other afternoon, in that garden by the poet’s house, 
anyone remembered how he once heard other voices as “they spoke, I think, of 
perils past. They spoke, I think, of peace at last.” And yet how he, too, listening 
as they gave no answers, wanted still to know: 

“Who shall end my dream’s confusion?” 


—Wall Street Journal, August 1, 1952 
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All-Out Effort for Countervailing Duties 


INCE the announcement on July 21, 
1952 by Argentina that a special ex- 
change rate would apply on greasy and 
scoured wool exported from that country 
up to December 31st, the Treasury De- 
partment has again been asked to set up ad- 
ditional or countervailing duties to cffset 
this grant or bounty bestowed on wool and 
wool tops coming into the United States 
from South American countries. 

Under Section 303 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, such action is mandatory upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury when a country 
bestows a bounty or grant on any export- 
able commodity on which the United States 
has levied a tariff or duty and the Secretary 
finds that such preferential treatment voids 
payment of the proper amount of duty. 

That such a situation exists as a result 
of the devaluation of the Argentine peso 
so far as wool is concerned and the favor- 
able treatment accorded wool tops by Uru- 
guay is the current belief of those con- 
nected with the wool industry and many 
of them have made their position known to 
Secretary of the Treasury Snyder. 

_ On August 14th Secretary J. M. Jones 
if the National Wool Growers Association, 
yrote Mr. Snyder calling attention to the 
‘resent situation and the fact that on Feb- 
diary 2ist of this year a letter was sent 

» the Treasury Department which outlined 
ne problems confronting the domestic 
wool industry, “because of the manipulation 
of currency exchange rates as applied to 
South American wool top” and which was 
signed by 25 members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives. Facts in that 
letter showed that the countervailing duties 
were required. 

“Up to this time,” Secretary Jones wrote, 
“there has been no satisfactory explana- 
tion as to why countervailing duties have 
not been assessed nor has anything been 
done. This has resulted in uncertainty and 
loss to the domestic industry. 

“Apparently because there has been no 
action and no evidence of action on the 
part of the Treasury Department to invoke 


.a mandatory law, the South American coun- 


tries have become confident that Section 
303 of the Tariff Act of 1930 will not be 
enforced so they have gone a step further. 

“On July 21, 1952, a dispatch out of 
Buenos Aires reported that effective that 
date the actual exchange rate was 6.25 
Argentine pesos to the dollar and that this 
rate would apply on all greasy and scoured 
wools shipped up to December 31st. This 


| ruling was exceptional in that it established 


September, 1952 


that 50 percent of the exchange must be 
negotiated at the old base rate of five 
pesos for a dollar, while the balance is 
negotiated at the preferential rate of 7.50 
pesos to the dollar, meaning an actual ex- 
change of 6.25 pesos to the dollar over all.’ 

“What terminology does the Treasury 
Department use for this type of manipula- 
tion? If it is not a bounty or grant bestow- 
ed upon these sellers of wool, what is it? 


“This action by the Argentine Govern- 
ment lowered the price of wool from 20 
to 30 cents a clean pound at a time when 
domestic wool is selling at 88 percent of 
parity and the Government is supporting 
wool at 90 percent of parity. For the bene- 
fit of the Treasury Department in securing 
much needed funds, for the benefit of the 
taxpayer in saving some money and for 
the benefit of the domestic wool industry 

. why isn’t something being done?” 

In conclusion, Secretary Jones said: “It 
is readily seen that the situation is chaotic. 
With a firm stand by the Department of 
the Treasury in applying the laws avail- 
able, this situation could immediately be 
clarified. We will appreciate immediate 
consideration of this problem.” 


Senator O'Mahoney, who spearheaded 
the move for countervailing duties early in 





NO ACTION ON 
COUNTERVAILING DUTIES 


The Treasury Department has 
taken no action on the request of 
many segments of the wool industry 
to set up countervailing duties on 
wool and wool tops coming into this 
country from Uruguay and Argentina. 
On August 13, 1952, in reply to the 
letter from the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury John S. 
Graham said the Department had 
found no evidence that multiple ex- 
change rates on wool tops exported 
from Uruguay and Argentina consti- 
tuted a bounty upon which counter- 
vailing duties should be levied. How- 
ever, he said that the Department 
was continuing its study of the mat- 
ter, “particularly in the light of re- 
cent changes which Argentina and 
Uruguay have made in their exchange 
rate systems.” 











the year, has repeated his request for ac- 
tion by the Treasury Department. Also, out 
in front, seeking relief from the present 
situation, particularly as it relates to South 
American tops, is the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers. President Ames 
Stevens of that organization and its Comb- 
ers Group have urged immediate action 
by Secretary Snyder. The Treasury De- 
partment has also had placed before. it 
the effects of the manipulation of South 
American exchange rates on labor.” This 
was done by John Chupka, woolen-worsted 
director of the C.I.O.° Textile Workers 
Union of America. Mr. Chupka based his 
appeal for relief through countervailing 
duties on the increased unemployment due 
to inactivity of mills resulting from the 
rise in imports of wool tops from South 
America. 


The O’Mahoney Letter to 
Secretary Snyder 


“Hon. John W. Snyder, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


“My dear Mr. Secretary: 


“There is enclosed herewith a copy of 
a letter I have recently addressed to As- 
sistant Secretary of State, Mr. Edward G. 
Miller, Jr., with further reference to the 
appeals I have previously made to the 
Department of the Treasury for the im- 
position under the authority of Section 
303 of the Tariff Act of 1980 of counter- 
vailing duties on wool and wool tops im- 
ported into the United States from Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay. 


“This appeal I previously made this year 
before the adjournment of Congress on be- 
half of some 25 members of both houses 
who came from States in which the wool 
industry is a vital economic factor. Confer- 
ences with Assistant Secretary Graham of 
your Department, with Mr. McNeil and 
others, gave me _ reason to feel’ that the 
matter would be taken under advisement, 
and that the Department of the Treasury, 
cognizant of the difficulties which confront 
domestic producers of wool because of the 
depressing effect upon the market of sub- 
sidization by Argentina and Uruguay of 
exports of wool into the United States, 
would endeavor to be helpful. 


“Conditions are getting worse rather than 
better and I sincerely hope that your De- 
partment is now prepared to act in the 


WW 








manner provided by law to prevent further 
distress to the domestic wool industry. 

“The Department of Agriculture, fully 
aware of the situation, has acted under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, to support the 
price of wool at 90 percent of parity under 
a loan program. This effort of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to support wool as pro- 
vided by law, cannot possibly succeed if 
other branches of the Government fail to 
take advantage of other existing laws to 
counteract the manipulation of foreign ex- 
change by foreign Governments by which 
wool and wool tops can be dumped in the 
United States. 


“Stocks of Argentine wool ready to ex- 
port into the United States amount to ap- 
proximately 120 million pounds on a clean 
basis. When I wrote my first letter to the 
Department of the Treasury to urge the 
application of Section 303 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, the rate exchange premium al- 
lowed by the Government of Argentina was 
applicable to wool tops. Now, it has been 
extended to raw wool which, under the new 
rule, will enjoy an exchange rate of 7% 
pesos per dollar on 50 percent of the dol- 
lars received from export sales of wool. In 
effect, this is an export bounty of approxi- 
mately 25 percent on wool. 

“If it is allowed to continue, foreign wool 
will push domestic wool out of the Ameri- 
can market although it is the policy of the 
Government of the United States, as clearly 
set forth in specific acts of Congress, not 
to permit such a result to occur. 

“First of these laws is Section 303 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, the enforcement of 
which is under your jurisdiction. 

“The second, is the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act which authorizes the support of 
domestic agricultural commodities at 90 
percent of parity by means of the loans ad- 
ministered through the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 


“The Agricultural Adjustment Act also 
authorizes the Department of Agriculture, 
under Section 22, to recommend action by 
the Tariff Commission to protect the loan 
program. 

“As late as April 24, Secretary Brannan, 
to whom I had appealed for action under 
Section 22, wrote me that he was gravely 
concerned about the effect of subsidized 
wool imports on the support program. I 
dare to hope that you and he will cooperate 
to impress upon the Department of State 
the importance of not permitting the situa- 
tion to deteriorate still further. It is not 
alone the producers of wool who suffer; it 
is also the manufacturers of woolen pro- 
ducts and American workers in wool mills. 

“Let me suggest to you that the condi- 
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tion in which Argentina finds herself is of 
her own making. Argentine wool was held 
off the market in the hope of obtaining a 
price far above the market. It was not sold 
when it could have been sold at a reason- 
able price without injury to American pro- 
ducers. 

“Let me most urgently impress upon you 
that this Government should not now con- 
tribute to the undermining of the American 
market for domestically produced wool by 
withholding action under existing law, out 
of mistaken concern for a foreign govern- 


ment which is so openly manipulating its 


currency exchange for the express purpose 
of sending wool into the United States at 
a price below that at which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, is required to support it. 
“Sincerely yours, 
“JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY” 





Utah’s Senator Bennett 
Asks for Countervailing 
Duties on Wool Imports 


UNITED STATES SENATE 
Committee on 
The District of Columbia 


September 2, 1952 


“Mr. Edwin L. Fisher 
General Counsel 

General Accounting Office 
Washington 25, D. C. 


“Dear Mr. Fisher: 

“I understand that the Department of 
Defense has requested the Honorable Lind- 
say C. Warren, Comptroller General of 
the United States, to furnish it with an 
interpretation of the so-called Buy Ameri- 
can clause as amended by the Department 
of Defense Appropriation Act for 1953. 
Since you are now considering this prob- 
lem which is of fundamental importance 
to the American wool growers and the 
American wool industry, and also to other 
domestic producers and industries, I wish 
to briefly remind you that in passing of the 
Buy American legislation, it was the funda- 
mental intent of Congress that in military 
procurement preference should be given 
American produced and manufactured arti- 
cles of food and clothing except when such 
articles cannot be procured if and when 
needed at United States market prices. 

“You are no doubt aware of Section 303 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 which requires 
the imposition of countervailing duties by 
the United States where foreign countries 
pay a bonus or bounty to their exporters to 





the United States. As several members ¢ 
Congress recently indicated to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, this provision of law 
still the will of the Congress and it is im. 
portant to American producers and Amer. 
ican industry that it be enforced by th 
Administration. 

“In the case of Buy American provision 
of the recent appropriation acts, as slight. 
ly modified and extended by the Bery 
Amendment to the 1948 Act, if the words 
“the United States market prices” are cop. 
strued to be the prices at which foreign 
wool and similar products are dumped on 
the American markets through the device 
of foreign bounties, no real adequate pro- 
tection can be given the American produce 
or industry. The intent of Congress in the 
Buy American Act and other legislation 
would obviously be thwarted. 

“I hope that in interpreting the law for 
the Department of Defense you will keep 
in mind the clear intent of the Congress 
to give priority in the purchase of Amer- 
ican goods unless an adequate quality or 
quantity of a product is not available at 
the United States market price unaffected 
by bounties and grants of foreign countries 
designed to circumvent United States tariff 












laws and price support programs. 


< . : 
Sincerely yours, 


“Wallace F. Bennett” 





Official Interpretation of 
Buy-American Amendment 


September 5, 1952 


“Mr. J. M. Jones, Executive Secretary 
National Wool Growers Association 
414 Pacific National Life Bldg., 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah 


“Happy advise that General Ac- 
counting Office today announced its 
interpretation of Berry Amendment 
and declared that Defense Depart- 
ment should take into consideration 
among all the facts that affect United 
States market prices such ‘special cir- 
cumstances’ as availability, and mar- 
ket prices of foreign subsidized ma- 
terials. The decision holds that GAO 
would not be required to object if 
Defense Department protects domes- 
tic wool by taking into consideration 
not only world prices, transportation, 
tariffs, and agricultural support pro- 
grams, but also foreign subsidies. I 
interpret this rule to mean that do- 
mestic wool must have preference in 
Defense Department contracts. 








“Joseph C. O’Mahoney” 
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RUMOR OF ARGENTINE 
WOOL PURCHASE DENIED 


Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan on August 28th said there 1s 
no basis for the rumor that the U. S. 
Government has contracted to pur- 
chase the carry-over of Argentine 
wool. The statement was made in 
answer to queries regarding this 
rumor, which is reported to be cur- 
rent in the wool trade. 


“No Argentine wool has been pur- 
chased by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture or any other Government 
agency since early in 1951,” Secre- 
tary Brannan said. “At that time the 
Commodity Credit Corporation bought 
a small quantity of foreign wool for 
the U. S. Army Quartermaster, in- 
cluding some Argentine wool. No 
negotiations for further purchases are 
currently under way or contemplated.” 


—U.S.D.A. Release 











O’Mahoney Interprets 
Buy-American Provision 


United States Senate 
Washington 25, D. C. 


August 26, 1952 
“Mr. E. L. Fisher 
General Counsel 
General Accounting Office 
Washington 25, D. C. 


“Dear Mr. Fisher: 


“Confirming my telephone conversation 
with you this: morning from Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, I desire to present the follow- 
ing summary of my position with respect 
to the interpretation of the Berry Amend- 
ment, 

“The policy of Congress to prevent the 
further depression of wool growing in the 
United States is clearly set forth in several 
laws: 


“(1) The Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
which sets a goal of 360 million pounds of 
shorn wool to be produced in the United 
States. ° 

“(2) The provision of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, by which loans on wool 
at 90 percent of parity are being made by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

“(3) Section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 


September, 1952 


justment Act, which authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to recommend the im- 
position of additional duty whenever im- 
ports from foreign countries are coming in 
in such manner as to undermine the loan 
program. 

“(4) Section 303 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, which explicitly provides that the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall impose 
countervailing duties whenever a foreign 
country evades the tariff schedule of the 
United States by direct or indirect sub- 
sidization. 

“(5) The Berry Amendment to the De- 
fense Appropriation Act, which includes 
wool in the Buy American proviso. 


“The Department of Defense has sub- 
mitted to the Comptroller General, a re- 
quest for an opinion as to the construction 
of the provision, apparently in the belief 
that it would permit the Defense Depart- 
ment to buy foreign wool in preference to 
domestic wool, even though that foreign 
wool were dumped into the United States 
by currency manipulation or otherwise, in 
such a manner as to depress the United 
States market price. 

“The whole purpose of the laws above 
mentioned is to protect the market price; 
and it would be an utterly false interpreta- 
tion of the Berry Amendment to hold that 
Argentina, through manipulation of its ex- 
change rates, could send wool into the 
United States at a price below that which 
it is the whole object of Congress to main- 
tain, namely parity. 

“The Buy American clause in previous 
appropriation bills requires a preference 
for American grown food and clothing, ex- 
cept when such articles ‘cannot be procured 


_ as and when needed at United States mar- 


eeo>? 


ket prices This same language ap- 
pears in the Appropriation Act for 1953. 
The only change by the Berry Amendment 
was to make certain that the proviso ap- 
plied to domestic wool, whether in fiber, 
yarn or other manufactured form. Cotton 
was added in the Senate. There certainly 
was no Congressional attempt by this 
Amendment to protect foreign producers 
of cotton and wool in their attempts, by 
manipulation or evasion, to depress the 
United States market price. The correct in- 
terpretation of the phrase ‘United States 
market price’ is the price in the United 
States, unaffected by the efforts of any 
foreign government, whatever they may be, 
to lower that price in violation of our tariff 
laws and our domestic American program. 


“Sincerely yours, 


“Joseph C. O’Mahoney” 


In Memoriam 


HEMING (Harry) B. BOMFORD 


Heming (Harry) B. Bomford, second 
president of the Western South Dakota 
Sheep Growers Association, died at his 
home in Belle Fourche on August 22nd 
at the age of 83. Funeral services were 
held on the 26th at the Masonic Temple 
in Belle Fourche. 

Born in Warickshire, England on May 
11, 1869, Mr. Bomford came to this coun- 
try at the age of 23 and settled at Dead- 
wood, South Dakota. After working on 
farms for several years, he filed on a home- 
stead in Indian Creek in 1898 and lived 
there until he retired and moved to Belle 
Fourche in 1947. He is survived by his 
widow, two sons, two stepsons and a step- 
daughter. 


JOSEPH P. DRAPER 


Joseph P. Draper, 73, president and 
chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Draper Top Company, died at his summer 
residence in Scituate, Massachusetts on 
August 21st. He was a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
the Harvard Law School. 

He practiced law for a time after gradua- 
tion but had been in the wool business for 
35 years. With his brothers, he founded 
Draper and Company and served as its 
treasurer for a number of years. He also 
organized the Draper Top Company in 
1935. 

His widow, a son, two daughters and his 
brothers, Paul A. and James H. Draper, 


survive. 





Ogden Gateway 
Case Reopened 

HE controversy between the Union Pa- 

cific and the Denver and Rio Grande 
Western Railroads over the opening of the 
Ogden Gateway is to be reargued before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
That body gave notice on July 23rd that 
the matter would be assigned for re- 
argument at a date to be announced later.* 
Reason for this action by the Commission 
is given as the change in personnel on the 
Commission since the oral argument in this 
case was heard October 11, 1951. 

The examiner’s report, released Novem- 
ber 20, 1950, held that the gateway should 
be opened. That is, that joint rates on 
traffic moving via the Union Pacific and 
the Denver and Rio Grande Western Rail- 
road through Ogden should be established, 
as requested by the latter road. 





*Set for October 15-16, 1952, at Washington, D.C. 
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NATIONAL RAM SALE 
AVERAGE SALE PRICES, 1950, 1951, 1952 


1950 1951 1952 
No. Price No. Price No. Price 
Sold Per Head Sold Per Head Sold Per Head 
RAMBOUILLETS: 
Single Studs .................... 20 $706.25 21 $580.71 21 $548.33 
Registered Pens of 5........ 60 240.42 60 343.75 55 150.00 
Range Rams .................-.. 212 172.10 234 274.40 250 92.25 


Total Rambouillets 
Sold and Averages........ 292 233:72 815 308.03 826 131.38 


HAMPSHIRES: 


Single Studs .................... 16 353.44 18 438.06 17 188.24 
Registered Pens of 5........ 57 164.12 60 186.25 53 90.61 
Range Rams 
_ ES 80 108.75 107 96.64 97 66.73 
_- _* SUE 70 71.57 80 81.17 5 75.00 
Total Hampshires 
Sold and Averages........ 223 128.79 215 148.07 172 86.34 
SUFFOLKS: 
Single Studs .................... 26 639.62 82 587.81 21 405.71 


Registered Pens of 5........ 91 198.13 108 200.93 102 133.28 
Range Rams 
en a ee 210 180.54 271 169.34 259 109.54 
eee to tS 29 145.68 5 120.00 10 82.50 
Total Suffolks 


Sold and Averages........ 356 215.72 416 209.13 392 133.69 


COLUMBIAS: 
Single Studs .................:.. 16 270.63 17 370.59 13 266.54 
Registered Pens of 5........ 40 150.00 48 271.88 40 102.19 
Range Rams ...................- 217 136.30 236 212.61 249 80.93 
Total Columbias 
Sold and Averages........ 273 146.18 301 230.98 302 91.73 
: \ 
CORRIEDALES: 
ey. ME ete esas 2225 FEN... 10 150.00 20 52.50 
Total Corriedales 
Sold and Averages........ 2.0000 (2.0... 10 150.00 20 52.50 
PANAMAS: 
Single Studs .................... 2 122.50 1 eS oes Bh es 
SEER ee <c Se ee 4 200.00 
Range Rams ...................- 74 103.04 83 244.58 84 64.17 
Total Panamas 
Sold and Averages........ 76 103.55 84 245.65 88 70.34 
TARGHEES: 
Range Rams .................... 20 76.25 29 139.65 40 59.37 
CROSSBREDS: 
os ne ne eel Bg etre ot 10 120.00 
Suffolk-Hampshire hence 153 124.79 160 117.81 185 107.83 
Rambouillet-Lincoln 2200000. 000000 cutee 10 360.00 20 190.00 
ear memes ee 1950 1393 RS $171.53 
gill a oe 1951 1540 a  *: $216.90 
SI I sti ieoriteesns-coressiven 1952 1505 ae eee eee $110.94 
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Rinehart Scholarship 
Presented at 
Idaho Dinner Meeting 


HE cool, comfortable Turf Club in Twiy 
Falls was the scene of the regular sum. 
mer meeting and dinner of the Idaho Woo 
Growers Association, held on August 6th 
following the Idaho State Ram Sale. 
Some of the highlights were a delicioy 
dinner, short speeches, good music and 
dancing. Dr. S. W. McClure, forme 
National Association secretary, eulogized 
the contribution to the sheep indus. 
try of E. F. Rinehart, animal husband. 
man of the Extension Service, University 
of Idaho. Dr. McClure followed this eulogy 
with the announcement of the presenta. 
tion by the sheepmen of Idaho of a scholar. 
ship fund to be used at the University of 
Idaho and to be known as the Edward 
Frank Rinehart Scholarship. Mr. Rinehart 
is respected and loved by livestock men 
all over Idaho and in other States as well, 
This scholarship is a tribute to his 40 years 
of service with the University of Idaho. Dr. 
McClure also expressed the hope that the 
people of Idaho would enjoy many more 
years of fine service by Mr. Rinehart. 
Other speakers of the evening included 
Idaho Association President, David Little: 
Idaho Secretary, M. C. Claar; Robert §. 
Blastock, chairman of the Ram Sale Com 
mittee; and Edwin E. Marsh, Assistant 
Secretary, National Wool Growers Associa- 


tion. —E. E. Marsh 
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National Ram Sale 


Buyers From Eleven States Make Purchases 


VERYONE expected a considerable drop in ram prices from 

last year’s record-breaking National Ram Sale. No doubt a 
49 percent drop in the sale average was beyond the expectations 
of some. However, a consideration of the factors involved would 
account for a substantial price decrease this year. In the first 
place, last year’s wool market, which was artificially inflated, 
boosted ram prices in the 1951 sale to unprecedented levels. 
Whiteface breeds in last year’s National Sale jumped, pricewise, 
all the way from 38 percent to 137 percent above the 1950 sale. 
The past winter, however, has not been too pleasant for a number 
of buyers who regularly make purchases at the National Ram 
Sale. Excess snow and high feed bills seriously cut into profits. 
In addition, much wool is still unsold and this year’s ram sale 
was held while the wool market was still in the doldrums. Not 
too much contracting of lambs and wool was under way prior to 
the National Sale and what contracting has taken place has been 
at prices considerably below last year’s contracts. However, the 
bleachers were well occupied during the two-day sale. There was 
no dearth of buyers as 154 of them from 11 States paid $166,960 


’ for the 1505 rams offered, a per head average of $110.94. This 


was the lowest since 1949 when the per head average hit $89.51. 
Covey-Bagley-Dayton, Cokeville, Wyoming, who have been 
bringing some high-quality crossbred offerings to the National 


The Sale in Detail 


Price 
Per Head 
HAMPSHIRES 
Branch Agricultural College, Cedar City, Utah 
Lot 9, 1 Stud Yearling to Joseph A. Lindsay, Heber 
CO, NI occ cesccnectcrcemip epee ereneienigroniomngs $ 205.00 
Lot 39, 3 Range Yearlings to Ercanbrack and Son, 
NN aed se aca ae steps oe 72.50 
C. N. Carlsen & Sons, Ovid, Idaho 
Lot 6, 1 Stud Yearling to Robins Investment Co., 
Ba UN anne ascetic eeig nae genes emasivnengnrentebrogensed 80.00 
Lot 22, 5 Registered Yearlings to Kippen Bros., Mor- 
OI, UNI cannes dewinmevngesngneirmnnenornetenen 75.00 
Lot 35, 5 Range Yearlings to Thomas H. Cook & Son, 
a Rs 3 ea ta A a Re EIS 60.00 
Elkington Bros., Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Lot 7, 1 Stud Yearling to Mrs. Vernon Bruce, Glen- 
wood Springs, Colorado ..............--------------+++-00es000* 95.00 
Lot 21, 5 Registered Yearlings to Vernon Bruce, Glen- 
wood Springs, Colorado ...............---.--:---:-----see-ssee000 90.00 
Lot 32, 5 Range Yearlings to Bert T. Coleman, Heber 
NR NI caine iri ame eornten 70.00 
C. M. Hubbard & Son, Junction City, Oregon 
Lot 3, 1 Stud Yearling to C. R. Sanderson & Sons, 
Dba am, Ge aces sd enue Rea ac eens hg 200.00 
Lot 15, 1 Stud Yearling to Eugene F. Hubbard, Cor- 
aa See ee SS 200.00 
Lot 28, 5 Registered Yearlings to Mrs. Vernon Bruce, 
CHomwand Dorian, COM, oo. cec ecerecssccnenrmeemsnstton 90.90 
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Averages $110.94 


Sale, were successful bidders on the high-selling ram of the sale, 
a Rambouillet yearling stud bringing $2000 and consigned by 
the Nielson Sheep Company, Ephraim, Utah. High points in the 
Suffolk auction were the sales of two stud yearlings at $700 each, 
consigned by H. L, Finch & Sons, Soda Springs, Idaho and Wal- 
ter P. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon, and purchased by T. B. 
Burton, Cambridge, Idaho and Andrew Little, Jr., Emmett, Idaho. 

Mark Bradford, Spanish Fork, Utah, consigned the high- 
selling Columbia stud, a yearling purchased at $430 by T. D. 
Rowles, Redwood Valley, California. 

The Hampshire top was a yearling stud from the flock of 
Pooles’ Magic Valley Hampshires, Jerome, Idaho, purchased for 
$420 by Frank A. Brown, Carlton, Oregon. 

Another noteworthy feature of the Rambouillet auction was 
the sale of two yearling studs at $1000 each, consigned by John 
K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, Mt. Pleasant, Utah and George 
L. Beal & Sons, Ephraim, Utah, and purchased by Cunningham 
Sheep Company, Pendleton, Oregon and Andrew Little, Jr., Em- 
mett, Idaho. 

You will find a complete record of the transactions of the 
87th annual National Ram Sale in the tabulation of individual 
sales, box score and three-year comparison of sale averages, all 
featured in this issue.—E.E.M. 


Sellers and buyers in the 37th National Ram Sale 
held at the Salt Lake Union Stock Yards, North Salt 
Lake, Utah, August 18 and 19, 1952, under the man- 
agement of the National Wool Growers Association. 


Price 
Per Head 
Eugene F. Hubbard, Corvallis, Oregon 
Lot 40, 10 Range Yearlings to R. H. Blackford, 
Wheathiid: ‘Catioile «ooo io ee 77.50 
Walter P. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon 
Lot 1, 1 Stud Yearling to Utah State Agr. College, 
EAI TUE ac eivensentvssh casi lasayu niceties 350.00 
Lot 13, 1 Stud Yearling to Matthews Bros., Ovid, 
2S Nee RS Aa ee Cane! TASS FO) 200.00 
Lot 19, 5 Registered Yearlings to Charles F. Jacobs, 
P. O. Box 19, Montrose, Colorado.......................-.-.- 150.00 
Therald Larsen, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 10, 1 Stud Yearling to DeVon R. Christensen, 525 
South Main Street, Richfield, Utah -.......00000.0.000... 200.00 
Lot 37, 5 Range Yearlings to Ercanbrack & Son, 
VOW THNONE owiciecsrscdetie cand csibisentac uma 75.00 
W. E. McCoy, Buhl, Idaho 
Lot 38, 5 Range Yearlings to Reuel F. Jacobson, 
ORS III aise hc pctagtheins Secchi cases antacc wtkicd cake eee 60.00 
Matthews Bros., Ovid, Idaho 
Lot 5, 1 Stud Yearling to Clifford Olsen, Ephraim, 
RWI i scopic eileen ced teste g oe eee ee 125.00 
Lot 17, 1 Stud Yearling to Charles F. Jacobs, P. O. 
Box 19; Montrose, Colorado ............2.c0025c: 155.00 
Lot 18, 1 Stud Yearling to J. E. Garner, Rexburg, 
Regn 222 a ER Bee Ae eee ee ee 150.00 
Lot 20, 5 Registered Yearlings to Bert T. Coleman, 
FONE I, CW sees sssincecermcancoinnsntinntn cu neieDlis aes 100.00 


































































Price 
Per Head 
Lot 31, 5 Range Yearlings to Tom Powers, 1833 S. 


23rd East, Salt Lake City, Utah .........................- 80.00 
Lot 42, 4 Range Yearlings to Kippen Bros., Morgan, 
1 | RN see Ad eo ea Fos aS et ale ee A 57.50 
Olsen Bros., Spanish Fork, Utah 
Lot 8, 1 Stud Yearling to David G. Smith, Salt Lake 
RS RE ERT ARS EEL ae 85.00 
Lot 23, 5 Registered Yearlings to Reuel F. Jacobson, 
NC” SBR a a ceca eae ales eh 65.00 





$ é fo SS ee 


C. W. Hickman, Secretary, American Suffolk Sheep Society (left) 
and Walter P. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon, consignor, with one 
of the two top-selling Suffolk stud rams of the sale. Andrew Little, 
Jr. Emmett, Idaho, purchased this animal at $700. The other $700 
Suffolk stud in the sale was consigned by H. L. Finch & Sons, Soda 
Springs, Idaho and purchased by T. B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho. 








a ae ming ‘er 


¥ 


T. B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho, with his pen of rams which made 
the top in the Suffolk range classification. These were purchased 
at $200 per head by H. L. Finch & Sons, Soda Springs, Idaho. 
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Lot 30, 5 Range Yearlings to Kippen Bros., Morgan, 
| PAAR TRS Ty BU AN a ey SADR ey tae tee Rene eae 
Pooles’ Magic Valley Hampshires, Jerome, Idaho 
Lot 2, 1 Stud Yearling to T. B. Burton, Cambridge, 
SSS oT BA PRs 5 ecient 
Lot 14, 1 Stud Yearling to Frank A. Brown, Carlton, 
I cai tisisnecce ape icishitiasmntnreiganati annie eoNebreiaeintlivers 
Lot 29, 5 Registered Yearlings to Mrs. Vernon Bruce, 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado ................--------.------+-+++ 
Lot 34, 5 Range Yearlings to Harrison Davis, Dor- 
chester, Texas 
Lot 44, 5 Range Yearlings to T. Tracy Wright, Salt 
I I ast sich citar eiedprreycnndesin => 


F. L. & R. W. Stephan, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Lot 33, 15 Range Yearlings to L. W. Fitzgerald, 
LW. eee he end... 
Lot 43, 10 Range Yearlings to L. & M. Bertagnole, 
ee re eee 
Lot 46, 5 Range Yearlings to J. T. Murdock, Heber 
A I accel belli h oh ncn teecenesipscnsipiewgiteniwetioy 


University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
Lot 26, 5  espipn Yearlings to Kippen Bros., 
Morgan, Uta 


Uiah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 
Lot 24, 3 Registered Yearlings to Joseph O. Fawcett, 
pS) | SSR tel MR ee eee oe ae 


Ervin E. Vassar & R. L. Buckman, Dixon, California 
Lot 41, 5 Range Yearlings to L. & M. Bertagnole, 
kk. RE ee 


Roy B. Warrick, Oskaloosa, lowa 
Lot 12, 1 Stud Yearling to J. E. Garner, Rexburg, 
[RESETS ree! SSS ES, me Ny oe 
Lot 25, 5 Registered Yearlings to R. H. Blackford, 
A GS ST ee i vr a ee ae eee 

L. A. Winkle & Sons, Filer, Idaho 
Lot 4, 1 Stud Lamb to Odell Mortensen, Ephraim, 
1 tage ee OR i RS a cae Sak et 2 
Lot 16, 1 Stud Yearling to Chas. F. Jacobs, P. O. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
Lot 27, 5 Registered Lambs to Mrs. Vernon Bruce, 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado .............2..2....2...20:-00+-+- 
Lot 36, 5 Range Lambs to R. H. Blackford, Wheat- 
jo ER oh ea ac ae tet Nie a Ne eee 
Lot 45, 5 Range Yearlings to L. & M. Bertagnole, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRES 


R. B. Beatty, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Lot 49, 7 Range Yearlings to L. W. Fitzgerald, 
Draper, Utah 
Lot 55, 10 Range Lambs to Emory C. Smith, 1835 
Yalecrest Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Robert Blastock, Filer, Idaho 
Lot 51, 10 Range Yearlings to V. P. Jacobson & Son, 
oo 2 a ee 1 ge ener eee 
Lot 56, 10 Range Yearlings to Robert Byram & Sons, 
RET ee erat 
Lot 58, 10 Range Yearlings to Bert T. Coleman, 
a RRL RRS peer 9 Param 
Lot 60, 10 Range Yearlings to J. & H. Livestock Co., 
300 First National Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Thomas B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho 
Lot 47, 10 Range Yearlings to L. W. Fitzgerald, 
Draper, Utah 


Lot 54, 10 Range Yearlings to Matthias Allred, Foun- 


tain Green, Utah 





220.00 
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75.00 
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Price 





Per Head 
Lot 57, 10 Range Yearlings to W. E. Young, Corinne, 
BGED icy epeieeassacece seh icheabnenss ued teas bie eae Lo ees, 97.50 
Lot 59, 9 Range Yearlings to L. & M. Bertagnole, Salt 
Lake: Ci Otte noi. es The: NE eno EN 97.50 
Covey-Bagley-Dayton, Cokeville, Wyoming 
Lot 50, 10 Range Yearlings to Tim Butter, 633 S. 
28rd E., Salt Lake City, Utah................0.............. 130.00 
Olsen Bros., Spanish Fork, Utah 
Lot 48, 10 Range Yearlings to McDonald & Starbuck, 
Monte. Wisin: (ober ado «ise a sss 127.50 
F. L. & R. W. Stephan, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Lot 52, 10 Range Lambs to Sam A. Jorgensen, 
SSS RE ES Barre ie Ree ers Mare ke 55.00 
L. A. Winkle & Sons, Filer, Idaho 
Lot 53, 9 Range Lambs to Ralph Davis, Lehi, Utah.... 70.00 
SUFFOLKS 
M. W. Becker, Rupert, Idaho 
Lot 109, 1 Stud Lamb to Lawson Howland, Cam- 
Sa a ea ate ale et A theo ie 550.00 
Lot 139, 5 Registered Lambs to Albert Smith Invest- 
ment Co., Salt Lake City, Utah..................0..0.......... 135.00 
Blakley & Root, Cambridge, Idaho 
Lot 162, 9 Range Yearlings to Robison & Sorensen, 
TR IN heh a lea Pt a lees 100.00 
Robert Blastock, Filer, Idaho 
Lot 101, 1 Stud Yearling to Louis P. Cook, Layton, 
eae ee IRI eS cs IE eA 205.00 
Lot 112, 1 Stud Yearling to Chas. R. Kippen & Sons, 
IE SII. coetrecknptichsovioresstecisubacegiiactanetebesiioceede 805.00 
Lot 142, 5 Registered Yearlings to Fred M. Laidlaw, 
rere. UE ee 175.00 
Bonida Farm, Lima, Montana 
Lot 134, 5 Registered Yearlings to Arnold Shields, 
130 S. 5th East, Salt Lake City, Utah.................... 70.00 
C. F. Burger, Weiser, Idaho 
Lot 163, 4 Range Yearlings to Clarence Keller, Og- 
INNS: «RMI. acta ct Neh a cr eas 120.00 
B. B. Burroughs, Ontario, Oregon 
Lot 145, 5 Range Yearlings to August Rosa & Son, 
1535 N. Wilson, N. Pocatello, Idaho........................ 185.00 
Lot 169, 5 Range Yearlings to Golden Porter, Mor- 
OT nT Re an DEE INTENT CTO NOe SiWOeE ree Uh SNe 160.00 
Lot 177, 5 Range Yearlings to M. A. Smith, 1205 E. 
Suk. &., Bele, Lindam. City, Weave siesicensisssegesn 127.50 
Lot 182, 10 Range Yearlings to Golden Porter, Mor- 
AONE endittcleed in bieisin aniline nail iatei ati 132.50 
Thomas B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho 
Lot 106, 1 Stud Yearling to Carl E. Nicholson, 1410 
Washington Street, Boise, Idaho ....................-...-.-. 500.00 
Lot 117, 1 Stud Yearling to Robins Investment Co., 
eat Rest Ret aE tRNA 310.00 
Lot 126, 5 Registered Yearlings to W. A. Banks, 
Se SR ee ace eee SP 250.00 
Lot 149, 10 Range Yearlings to Lloyd W. Keller, 
II: CONNIE: -ssisiceienpabnrapsiandiins tneunieveitinctnilectensinaais 125.00 
Lot 172, 10 Range Yearlings to Carl E. Nicholson, 
1410 Washington Street, Boise, Idaho...................... 117.50 
Lot 179, 5 Range Yearlings to Thompson Bros., May- 
oo” Regge > aeneet aieitce Raabe Maas Be a, tne oO Le ity 130.00 
Lot 183, 5 Range Yearlings to Carl E. Nicholson, 
1410 Washington Street, Boise, Idaho...................... 185.00 
Lot 185, 5 Range Yearlings to H. L. Finch & Sons, 
Soda Sptiings, TAA <a... st sl sib lignes 200.00 
Lot 187, 5 Range Yearlings to Lloyd W. Keller, Og- 
SEERA Sa AreneR ey SEO Seer we er 125.00 


Angel Caras & Sons, Spanish Fork, Utah 
Lot 129, 5 Registered Yearlings to J. & H. Livestock 
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Co., 300 Ist Nat'l Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Lot 152, 10 Range Yearlings to T. Tracy Wright, 
SOM See Cig) VU: os. 25 cee 


H. L. Finch & Sons, Soda Springs, Idaho 
Lot 102, 1 Stud Yearling to Fred M. Laidlaw, Mul- 


doon, Idaho 


bridge, Idaho 


Dee J. Poole, Pooles’ Magic Valley Hampshires, Jerome, Idaho, (right) 


Lot 113, 1 Stud Yearling to Ben Oneida, Shoshone, 
eS oereas seamee etiam sic AMSA yo oe 
Lot 120, 1 Stud Yearling to T. B. Burton, Cam- 
Lot 124, 5 Registered Lambs to Bill Smith, Boise, 
EO) Ear Scant ae CR By BERG ISY S Bee fe 1288 2 
Lot 147, 5 Range Yearlings to Clarence Keller, Og- 
Gen, Util 528i hk cue a ee 


Price 
Per Head 
90.00 


97.50 


400.00 


400.00 
700.00 
300.00 


115.00 





was the consignor of this top-selling Hampshire stud at $420. Frank 


A. Brown, Carlton, Oregon (left) was the purchaser. 





Topping the range Hampshire division at $95 per head is this pen 


consigned by Dee J. Poole (right), Pooles’ Magic Valley Hampshires, 


Jerome, Idaho and purchased by Harrison Davis, Dorchester, Texas 


(left). 
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Price 
Per Head 
Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, Oregon 
Lot 148, 5 Registered Yearlings to Harry Katseanes, 


pS OE anne Pere a ae ee Foe 140.00 
Lot 153, 10 Range Yearlings to Harry Katseanes, 
© GR gis Ra Re ele PR oo pier Ane Pe ae 95.00 
Lot 173, 10 Range Yearlings to Robison & Sorensen, . 
i eR SAIPAN eae So se OO 90.00 
George Hall, Nephi, Utah 
Lot 150, 5 Range Lambs to Clifton W. McCoy, 
| SRE IR ate ie ee ee emer ee 100.00 
Charles Howland & Son, Weiser, Idaho 
Lot 107, 1 Stud Yearling to Earl Arnacost, Cam- 
iat ciacs oes sntdipndeeesidincantoceonsomnsieoheniunoatons 500.00 





aes dies wi ae ~ 
W. C. Olsen, Manager, John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Utah, with one of the two $1000 rams at the 37th National, a 


Madsen consignment, purchased by Cunningham Sheep Company, 
Pendleton, Oregon. 





Stanley Beal, Ephraim, Utah, with the George L. Beal & Sons’ ram 
that brought $1,000; purchaser, Andrew Little, Jr., Emmett, Idaho. 
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Price 
Per Head 
Lot 137, 5 Registered Yearlings to R. H. Blackford, 
oo SE ie eee et re ee ens 90.00 
Lot 161, 5 Range Yearlings to I & H. Livestock Co., 
300 Ist Nat'l Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah...... 70.00 
Lot 176, 4 Range Yearlings to J. & H. Livestock Co., 
300 Ist Nat'l Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah...... 80.00 
Lot 181, 10 Range Yearlings to Ralph Davis, Lehi, 
OWI. alg esciinss 5 iceman decanesnics MARR ost eagan Heea Rad 100.00 
Lawson Howland, Cambridge, Idaho 
Lot 135, 5 Registered Yearlings to Harrison Davis, 
SE: . NE dietitian ck. 82.50 
Lot 154, 5 Range Yearlings to J. & H. Livestock Co., 
300 Ist Nat'l. Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah...... 80.00 
C. M. Hubbard & Son, Junction City, Oregon 
Lot 103, 1 Stud Yearling to F. W. Nissen, Esparto, 
CE aa et ee sce 450.00 
Lot 114, 1 Stud Yearling to E. J. Konrad, Heyburn, 
(RES Se Pe a0, 2a See eos eh ie Aad ag 380.00 
Lot 131, 5 Registered Yearlings to Harry Katseanes, 
UE NINN a is ss oc se oe uc gta ciechencease 175.00 
Eugene F. Hubbard, Corvallis, Oregon 
Lot 148, 5 Range Yearlings to R. H. Blackford, 
TI dt nannies 135.00 
Lot 171, 10 Range Yearlings to David G. Smith, 
gS ee eee 102.50 
Lot 178, 5 Range Yearlings to R. H. Blackford, 
Weomesear, Gameeemia, 2... 95.00 
Walter P. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon 
Lot 104, 1 Stud Yearling to Bonida Farm, Lima, 
CS aa LS aA eae ee eee RE Oe Cie 410.00 
Lot 115, 1 Stud Yearling to Fred M. Laidlaw, Mul- 
° ya ea ie iets Recension 400.00 
Lot 122, 1 Stud Yearling to Andrew Little, Jr., Em- 
Pg I aS i i ALS ee Be 700.00 


Lot 125, 4 Registered Yearlings to Harry Katseanes, 
Re NE eh re 3 
Allan Jenkins, Newton, Utah 
Lot 138, 5 Registered Yearlings to T. E. Jeremy, 1477 
Harvard Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah.................... 
Lot 155, 10 Range Yearlings to Lee Petersen, Hy- 
rum, Utah 
Fred M. Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho 
Lot 157, 5 Range Yearlings to Robert Blastock, Filer, 
REA NS URE BL 339 Cit EIN REN TRS. Ste heat Se ne 
Lot 175, 5 Range Yearlings to Robison & Sorensen, 
[a a a ean MED Oc} t Ok Ge ee 
E. C. Malmgren, Levan, Utah 
Lot 159, 10 Range Yearlings to Robison & Sorensen, 
i Sg SU eens CRE Eh st ee ee ee 
Soren P. Nielsen, Burley, Idaho 
Lot 111, 1 Stud Yearling to Robins Investment Co., 


a eee ee eee 
Lot 141, 5 Registered Lambs to Fred Ludlow, Spanish 
Fork, Utah 


Lot 160, 5 Range Lambs to Harry Katseanes, Black- 
SS RR Se oe ee eee 
James L. Noble, Page, North Dakota 
Lot 164, 10 Range Yearlings to Carl H. Seely, 
(a gale Sa: ale ear earl aaa 


Olsen Bros., Spanish Fork, Utah 


Lot 130, 5 Registered Yearlings to T. Tracy Wright, 
Ue Se my I ask tse cen 


Lot 165, 5 Range Yearlings to Tad Paxton, 730 N. 
Grd, Montrose, Colorado ....c.....:...2.0c...--0..c0ccc--..-20--.- 


Godfrey Priddy, Dixon, California 


Lot 166, 5 Range Yearlings (Registered) to Robison 


& Sorensen, Elko, Nevada 


The National Wool 
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Willard Turner, Nampa, Idaho 
Lot 108, 1 Stud Yearling to Hatch Bros. Co., Woods 
ee SEAR Ce mnt TEE ope SEMMIR « Hs ERR: 
Lot 119, 1 Stud Yearling to F. F. Montage, LaPlata, 
py OPIN cin ade cdis at Savcnais Scns checsn aces a veobaotied 
Lot 140, 5 Registered Lambs to Tad Paxton, 730 N. 
rd, - Morita, SCOMMRGO: oi cseienndeezccsts <narareeredoceves 


University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
Lot 132, 4 Registered Yearlings to R. H. Blackford, 
fe ag | anne in st aSer ee Paine dee 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 
Lot 167, 5 Range Yearlings to W. M. Gilbreath, Cen- 
hey Clopmetee 2 ee one ee ca 


Ervin E. Vassar, Dixon, California 
Lot 110, 1 Stud Yearling to Lawrence Bugas, Fort 
ee ne Mae eee 
Lot 127, 5 Registered Yearlings to Lester Oswald, 
Cccieaene: te) Wi ee beret 
Lot 168, 4 Range Yearlings to Ercanbrack & Son, 
adn, GN oc eS le Poors a hae 
Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California 
Lot 105, 1 Stud Yearling to R. H. Stuart, Nephi, Utah 
Lot 116, 1 Stud Yearling to Fred M. Laidlaw, Mul- 
A. a lee AN a EM het ls AR ch bP 
Lot 123, 1 Stud Yearling to Harry Vandenberghe, 
CO TER, DOU cence tlepenh 
Lot 128, 4 Registered Yearlings to Ercanbrack & Son, 
Pre. Weir oo es Ss SR ees 
Lot 151, 9 Range Yearlings to Forrest Pritchett, 465 
M, 0 Sy Se We oa 
Dave Waddell, Amity, Oregon 
Lot 133, 5 Registered Yearlings to H. L. Finch & 
Some, Godin Sertngn; WAM neces sseee 
Lot 156, 10 Range Yearlings to Harry Katseanes, 
| SE Sipe Raat el Resto le, a Pye ee 
Lot 174, 5 Range Yearlings to L. & M. Bertagnole, 
a Se I anaes ise 
Farrell T. Wankier, Levan, Utah 
Lot 136, 5 Registered Yearlings to L. W. Roberts, 
Cee, Wee |... ae 
Lot 158, 8 Range Yearlings to J. & H. Livestock Co., 
300 Ist Nat'l Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah...... 
Roy B. Warrick, Oskaloosa, lowa 
Lot 146, 10 Range Yearlings to Smith Bros. Sheep 
Company, 2033 Redondo, Salt Lake City, Utah.... 
L. A. Winkle & Sons, Filer, Idaho 
_Lot 144, 5 Registered Lambs to Harry Katseanes, 
oO ae eee ee eee oe sere 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Voyle Bagley, Aurora, Utah 
Lot 233, 5 Registered Yearlings to W. J. Wintch & 
Son. Mianth. “Wile 2.6.2 aE. 
Lot 243, 5 Range Yearlings to J. V. Beck, 12 S. 3rd 
West, American Fork, Utah ...........0..........0....c.ce00000 
Lot 255, 5 Range Yearlings to Sam A. Jorgensen, 
etree SBN coos Sac ccns cus zansinv ann ertennbap NS 
Lot 265, 5 Range Yearlings to Buck Harding, Chug- 
water, Wyoming ............--.--<..--:...0s-o-csesseeesssescsenonneneee 
Lot 273, 5 Range Yearlings to Earl Ludlow, Spanish 
ree: NURS icv hc accion 
Geo. L. Beal & Sons, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 202, 1 Stud Yearling to Cunningham Sheep Co., 
Pendleton, Oregon ............-...-.:ce-csecssecssoensoveesnesesocense 
Lot 211, 1 Stud Yearling to A. C. Dalby, Levan, Utah 
Lot 219, 1 Stud Yearling to Andrew Little, Jr., Em- 
wel: Saal So eee 


September, 1952 


Price 
Per Head 


400.00 
200.90 


125.00 


102.50 


190.00 


410.00 
130.90 
100.00 
500.00 


300.00 





250.00 
115.00 


100.00 


110.00 
100.90 


125.00 


97.50 
87.50 


115.90 


90.00 


80.00 
90.00 
92.50 
67.50 
75.00 





Top-selling ram of the 37th National Sale at $2000. This Rambouillet 
stud was consigned by Nielson Sheep Company, Ephraim, Utah, and 
purchased by Covey-Bagley-Dayton, Cokeville, Wyoming. Left to 


High-selling range pen o 


f R 





tee at; 
ambouillets at $175 per head, consigned 


by Nielson Sheep Company and purchased by Roy Okelberry. 


Goshen, Utah. 





High-selling pen of whiteface crossbred rams at $255 per head. This 
pen of Rambouillet-Lincoln rams was consigned by Covey-Bagley- 
Dayton, Cokeville, Wyoming, and purchased by Nick Chournos, Tre- 
monton, Utah. 
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Lot 222, 5 Registered Yearlings to Gilbreath Bros., 
Mie Viste. (COMEGOGD 5.2.0. 
Lot 235, 5 Range Yearlings to Roy Okelberry, 
Goshen, Utah 


Price 
Per Head 


Lot 249, 5 Range Yearlings to T. Tracy Wright, Salt. 


Lake City, Utah 
Lot 259, 5 Range Yearlings to Emery Holman, 447 
S. 5th, Montrose, Colorado 
Lot 268, 5 Range Yearlings to Tad Paxton, 730 N. 
are, Naeeee:  Camwmae: oe 
Lot 275, 5 Range Yearlings to Roy Okelberry, 
Goshen, Utah 
Lot 279, 5 Range Yearlings to Buck Harding, Hay- 
den, Colorado 


John H. Beal, Cedar City, Utah 


Lot 205, 1 Stud Yearling to Cunningham Sheep Co., 
Pendleton, Oregon 


Lot 214, 1 Stud Yearling to Rulon S. Wood, Cedar 
City, Utah 


Bon 





Top-selling pen of Corriedales at $55 per head, consigned by C. R. 
Sanderson & Sons, Monte Vista, Colorado, and purchased by Em- 
mett Elizondo, Fruita, Colorado. 





B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho, center, is shown with his top-selling 
consignment of Suffolk-Hampshire crossbreds, purchased at $132.50 
per head by Matthias Allred, Fountain Green, Utah. 


Price 
Per Head 
Lot 223, 5 Registered Yearlings to Ralph Siddoway, 
8 pee Sith. eC 4 IEE Oe 100.00 
Lot 241, 5 Range Yearlings to Gaston Carricaburu, 
CII TN Soot caer eee et 115.00 
Lot 253, 5 Range Yearlings to Newell A. Johnson, 354 
B.. 16E Ga, ee Oe ve ee i. 82.50 
Lot 263, 5 Range Yearlings to Spicer Sheep Co., Rock 
Sens, Wreeiies ..aticdh cl baiiencs.- 82.50 
Lot 272, 5 Range Yearlings to Spicer Sheep Co., Rock 
INNIS iiccsiainciccneinsndeibditinaseab-ceiaiieadalt 82.50 
Lot 277, 5 Range Yearlings to Buck Harding, Carlin 
Ranch, Rock River, Wyoming ....................---...-------- 100.00 
Lot 280, 5 Range Yearlings to Buck Harding, Hay- 
Co SR ae aa oes ae eae een 95.00 
Branch Agricultural College, Cedar City, Utah 
Lot 209, 1 Stud Yearling to McCoy Bros., Vernal, 
RED sree ee rea ae a Be fee 575.00 
Lot 232, 5 Registered Yearlings to Robison & Soren- 
Sita: ees: GING S55 A ee let 85.00 
. N. Christensen & Son, Levan, Utah 
Lot 239, 5 Range Yearlings to W. J. Wintch & Son, 
jal | SMU Se Sco RES BES en 75.00 
. R. Christensen & Sons, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 208, 1 Stud Yearling to Preston Butterfield, River- 
MR UNG Sct er et 150.00 
Lot 217, 1 Stud Yearling to Heber M. Sevy, Cedar 
Rc I crepe easter teibistaparicsbscirsesanmiianicaspendnsisone 200.00 
Lot 221, 1 Stud Yearling to Milan C. Johnson, Grants- 
WESSEL oS esata ear dies 2rae Rt eA eae Dae ae 200.00 
Lot 227, 5 Registered Yearlings to P. T. Ault, Cedar 
UR! IPL rete ace ee 100.00 
Lot 242, 5 Range Yearlings to W. J. Wintch & Son, 
I I eo coivtcdotupen bas Tiatnisstetatcriete hice ng entadaeosnnis 77.50 
Lot 254, 10 Range Yearlings to Robison & Sorensen, 
oe Ree C5 etl Rael LI SRR as 0 LR sa 67.50 
Lot 264, 10 Range Yearlings to Sam F. Allen, Ly- 
(LL 1 igi oie Bra Dive tin 2 1 ils a Re 67.50 
. E. Christensen, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 207, 1 Stud Yearling to Cunningham Sheep Co., 
SII, FO i esr seuricnecvttocnepieictecwgennns 600.00 
Lot 216, 1 Stud Yearling to J. H. Boyer, Coalville, 
(aE ENE T ete eat Tee Sea eae We 210.00 
Lot 226, 5 Registered Yearlings to Robison & Soren- 
ai aR a ES i ey a 125.00 
Lot 237, 5 Range Yearlings to Joe Echegaray, Elko, 
TUR aac ogre IE ee 102.50 
Lot 251, 5 Range Yearlings to R. H. Christensen, 
PONE: JUNE 55.588 ee oe de 80.00 
Lot 261, 5 Range Yearlings to Joe Echegaray, Elko, 
fi pl ale AIRGAS 02S RN SS ci er re 75.00 
Lot 270, 10 Range Yearlings to Buck Harding, Carlin 
Ranch, Rock River, Wyoming ...................2.2...-2+-+-. 70.00 
Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah 
Lot 206, 1 Stud Yearling to Cunningham Sheep Co., 
ee eee mee 725.00 
Lot 215, 1 Stud Yearling to Milan C. Johnson, Grants- 
Aa: + Reh Geant oc see EER Noreen cen 2 eae 225.00 
Lot 228, 5 Registered Yearlings to L. V. Beck, 12 S. 
ora W., American Fork, Utah —......2...0...-..50:...: 100.00 
Lot 245, 5 Range Yearlings to L. W. Roberts, Coke- 
se ES SE areas eee ee 75.00 
Lot 257, 5 Range Yearlings to T. Tracy Wright, Salt 
OR _ SRESRE ESIILEP Tae NRE aaa 90.00 
Lot 266, 5 Range Yearlings to L. W. Roberts, Coke- 
I chia icicangtlihe ita niessatnscerst<thasipviieissooe 85.00 
Lot 274, 5 Range Yearlings to L. W. Roberts, Coke- 
a I Siecictieihesastcpes imesitm epchciecenctsrantctnnstog—>s 102.50 
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Lot 278, 5 Range Yearlings to L. W. Roberts, Coke- 
ville, Wyoming 


Price 


Per Head 


77.50 


John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


Lot 203, 1 Stud Yearling to Cunningham Sheep Co., 
FOUR I cic ciesecclerrieeipecansnermmannaseon 
Lot 212, 1 Stud Yearling to Bill Smith, Boise, Idaho.... 
Lot 220, 1 Stud Yearling to Cunningham Sheep Co., 
RG, I a 
Lot 225, 5 Registered Yearlings to Carl H. Seely, 
Weta; Cn ee 
Lot 236, 5 Range Yearlings to W. J. Wintch & Son, 
Ws I sh ee nae hol 
Lot 250, 10 Range Yearlings to Fairview Land Co., 
gg a ie Ne RES LP ED) SOE eS 
Lot 260, 5 Range Yearlings to John L. Siddoway, 
Vernal, Utah 
Lot 269, 5 Range Yearlings to Buck Harding, Carlin 
Ranch, Rock River, Wyoming ..................2.2:2.---+-+- 


Nielson Sheep Company, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 201, 1 Stud Yearling to Cunningham Sheep Co., 
PIL, MII isco chs eecdancdoreensisnecrenns 
Lot 210, 1 Stud Yearling to Covey-Bagley-Dayton, 
I I Ln sal cacmeutgudggrinians 
Lot 218, 1 Stud Yearling to Andrew Little, Jr., 
CE tS See hd BE Ie RD ted ae NE x Seed te 
Lot 224, 5 Registered Yearlings to Gilbreath Bros., 
Mowe: Vista, elated: onic eS 
Lot 234, 5 Range Yearlings to Roy Okelberry, Goshen, 
po EA RR Se ee ae one 
Lot 248, 5 Range Yearlings to Roy Okelberry, Goshen, 
Utah 
Lot 258, 5 Range Yearlings to Tad Paxton, 730 N. 
8rd, Montrose, Colorado 
Lot 267, 5 Range Yearlings to Buck Harding, Carlin 
Ranch, Rock River, Wyoming ...............-.----------------- 
Clifford Olsen, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 246, 10 Range Yearlings to Earl Ludlow, Spanish 
Fork, Utah 


Hume Sparks, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 204, 1 Stud Yearling to Cunningham Sheep Co., 
Pendleton, Oregon 
Lot 213, 1 Stud Yearling to Howard Haynes, 2245 
Parley’s Terrace, Salt Lake City, Utah.................... 
Lot 230, 5 Registered Yearlings to Roy Okelberry, 
Goshen, Utah 
Lot 240, 5 Range Yearlings to Joe Echegaray, Elko, 
Nevada 
Lot 252, 5 Range Yearlings to John L. Siddoway, 
Vernal, Utah 
Lot 262, 5 Range Yearlings to Buck Harding, Hay- 
den, Colorado 
Lot 271, 5 Range Yearlings to Buck Harding, Carlin 
Ranch, Rock River, Wyoming.................------------+++-++- 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 
Lot 231, 5 Registered Yearlings to W. C. Noelke, Jr., 
Sheffield, Texas 
Lot 238, 5 Range Yearlings to P. C. Madsen, Manti, 
Utah 
John V. Withers, Paisley, Oregon 
Lot 244, 5 Range Yearlings to Fairview Land Co., 
Fairview, Utah 
Lot 256, 5 Range Yearlings to Howard Haynes, 2245 
Parley’s Terrace, Salt Lake City, Utah.................... 


PANAMAS 
Tom Bell, Rupert, Idaho 
Lot: 305, 5 Range Yearlings to Edward Sargent, 
Chama, New Mexico 


September, 1952 


1000.00 
390.00 


350.00 
125.00 
110.00 
102.50 
85.00 
92.50 


475.00 
2000.00 
875.00 
350.00 
175.00 
100.00 
102.50 


110.00 


90.00 


300.00 
290.00 
160.00 
135.09 
90.00 
80.00 


110.00 


125.00 


100.00 


65.00 
52.50 


57.50 


Lot 311, 5 Range Lambs to P. H. Christensen, Fair- 
view, Utah 


Joseph Horn, Rupert, Idaho 
Lot 307, 5 Range Lambs to E. M. Burns, Bridge- 
OUR, RAN a oe ee 
Lot 313, 5 Range Lambs to Tad Paxton, 730 N. 3rd, 
Weceiriee,* Cantatas oo 
Lot 315, 5 Range Lambs to Mace E. Davis, Norwood, 
Colorado 


AD as 


d, Spanish Fork, Utah, with his top-selling 


ee 


Mark Bradfor 


Price 
Per Head 


52.50 





Columbia 


stud ram, purchased at $430 by T. D. Rowles, Redwood Valley, Cali- 


fornia, 


~ 


Top-selling pen of registered Columbia rams. Coke 


“agi 


ville Land & nn 








stock, Cokeville, Wyoming, paid $132.50 per head for these rams, con- 
signed by Alden K. Barton & Sons, Manti, Utah. (George Barton and 


son in background.) 
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Price 
Per Head 
Fred M. Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho 
Lot 301, 5 Registered Yearlings to E. Delos Hunts- 
man, Rt. #1, Shelley, Idaho —..W.................-..-..--..00- 
Lot 302, 5 Range Yearlings to Tad Paxton, 730 N. 


200.00 


Srd, Montrose, Colorado ...................--c.-ccecceeeeeeeseeee 115.00 
Lot 309, 10 Range Yearlings to Tad Paxton, 730 N. 

8rd, Montrose, Colorado ....2....0...........:c--cc-eeupeeeeeeeee 62.50 
Lot 314, 10 Range Yearlings to Edward Sargent, 

NE NE I oo ae 52.50 

Harry Mevleman & Sons, Rupert, Idaho 

Lot 306, 5 Range Yearlings to B. H. Robison, Ely, 

TE RA SRN SSE Aah i Seana al a eRe ae OD 57.50 


Lot 312, 5 Range Yearlings to Frank Meaker, Mont- 
(ea EER i EE RNR Nae Re I 


Ricks Bros., Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Lot 308, 4 Range Yearlings to George J. Condas, 637 
East 9th South, Salt Lake City, Utah 


D. L. Sargent, Cedar City, Utah 
Lot 304, 5 Range Yearlings to L. W. Roberts, Coke- 
Ne tahiti eisai cata casocadabihidiaianennivoplies 
Lot 310, 10 Range Yearlings to Spicer Sheep Co., 
Rock Springs, Wyoming .................---.:-:ss-sesecsseeeee: 


University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 


Lot 303, 5 Range Yearlings to George J. Condas, 637 
East 9th South, Salt Lake City, Utah 


50.00 


60.00 


60.00 
60.00 


70.00 


RAMBOUILLET-LINCOLN CROSSBREDS 


Covey-Bagley-Dayton, Cokeville, Wyoming 
Lot 316, 10 Range Yearlings to Nick Chournos, Tre- 
STS Tt AES cee RP eT 
Lot 317, 10 Range Yearlings to Tad Paxton, 730 N. 
8rd, Montrose, Colorado 


255.00 
125.00 


RAMBOUILLET-COLUMBIA CROSSBREDS 


F. R. Christensen & Sons, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 318, 10 Range Yearlings to Nick Chournos, Tre- 


monton, Utah 120.00 


TARGHEES 


Hughes Livestock Company, Stanford, Montana 
Lot 321, 10 Range Yearlings to Louis D. Roberts, 
Vernal, Utah 


Mt. Haggin Livestock Company, Anaconda, Montana 
Lot 320, 5 Range Yearlings to T. E. Jeremy, 1477 
Harvard Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah................... 

Lot 322, 5 Range Yearlings to Frank P. McKibben, 
Grand Junction, Colorado .................-..-2..2.-:-20--00---+ 

Lot 323, 10 Range oe to T. E. Jeremy, 1477 
Harvard Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah.................... 


Lowell Young, St. Anthony, Idaho 
Lot 319, 10 Range Yearlings to Frank Meaker, Mont- 
rose, Colorado 


50.00 


75.00 
80.00 
60.00 


50.00 


CORRIEDALES 


Perry N. Johnston, Wallowa, Oregon 
Lot 325, 10 Range Yearlings to Emmett Elizondo, 
UN SA NINO tga ce va sdviesrageiuah Renkrsarcochcesns nies 


C. R. Sanderson & Sons, Monte Vista, Colorado 
Lot 324, 5 Range Yearlings to Emmett Elizondo, 
ees, “Cement Os Cae ee 
Lot 326, 5 Range Yearlings to Emmett Elizondo, 
CI TIN ek. Rove gocsiseancasetrencthad eomeec Macdoes 


52.50 


50.00 
55.00 
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Price 
Per Head 
COLUMBIAS 
Alden K. Barton & Sons, Manti, Utah 
Lot 330, 1 Stud Yearling to Frank Paxton & Family, 
I: Se scancnasaioines 250.00 
Lot 346, 5 Registered Yearlings to Cokeville Land & 
Livestock Co., Cokeville, Wyoming.......................... 132.50 
Lot 354, 5 Range Yearlings to Buck Harding, Carlin 
Ranch, Rock River, Wyoming ....................2:0:0------- 77.50 
Lot 370, 5 Range Yearlings to Robison & Sorensen, 
RI TIE acc csahcioetenccegehat i geeetarseetisanrSierertegnechioes. 67.50 
Mark Bradford, Spanish Fork, Utah 
Lot 331, 1 Stud Yearling to T. D. Rowles, Redwood 
Sy, MII aida h cathe canaitigticndaiseads eseniiinlicesae i 430.00 
Lot 337, 1 Stud Yearling to Asa V. Perkes, Leslie, 
RE ES ORS Shee TES SOE ae a 360.00 
Lot 344, 5 Registered Yearlings to Robert Byram and 
Sons, RFD #4, Ogden, Utah ........................-.0.-0-0:0 90.00 
Lot 349, 5 Range Yearlings to L. & M. Bertagnole, 
IE Sy ID iirc stencenegenesencnsenee 115.00 
Lot 365, 10 Range Yearlings to Swan Land & Live- 
ee a ne 140.00 
Lot 375, 10 Range Yearlings to Vernon Bruce, Glen- 
wood Springs, Colorado nn. nsnsennsnceees 90.00 
Stanley S. Brown, Troy, Idaho 
Lot 359, 5 Range Yearlings to Buck Harding, Carlin 
Ranch, Rock River, Wyoming ..................-.--.---.-.---- 50.00 
W. A. Denecke, Bozeman, Montana 
Lot 327, 1 Stud Yearling to Loyd Toone, Devils Slide, 
2 ARISE Se Soe ear SOE ae SR A ee oe ee 180.00 
Lot 335, 1 Stud Yearling to R. J. Shown, Monte 
RU aos hese cain 310.00 
Lot 341, 5 Registered Yearlings to E. H. Street, Rich- 
RN ae ts a ce atecnnsneuse 82.50 
Lot 348, 10 Range Yearlings to Chas. R. Kippen & 
KS ea ee ee 85.00 
C. W. Dorney, Monte Vista, Colorado 
Lot 340, 5 Registered Yearlings to Cokeville Land & 
Livestock Co., Cokeville, Wyoming ........................ 85.00 
Lot 351, 5 Range Yearlings to Joe Echegaray, Elko, 
ence Rae Owe ene Se ae Ee eaten ee 110.00 
Lot 367, 5 Range Yearlings to Buck Harding, Carlin 
Ranch, Rock River, Wyoming ................-.-------+-------- 82.50 
Lot 377, 5 Range Yearlings to Cokeville Land & Live- 
stock Co., Cokeville, Wyoming .....................-.-..------ 87.50 
Lot 382, 5 Range Yearlings to Leland Ray Smith, 
MU, IIR, srneesrosinnicsiceninspieeiishiecnisinprestaatecsinens 90.00 
Lot 385, 5 Range Yearlings to Buck Harding, Carlin 
Ranch, Rock River, Wyoming................--..-------------- 140.00 
Elkington Bros., Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Lot 355, 5 Range Yearlings to Buck Harding, Carlin 
Ranch, Rock River, Wyoming ...............-..-----2-0-------- 75.00 
Lot 371, 5 Range Yearlings to Buck Harding, Carlin 
Ranch, Rock River, Wyoming ................-.-------.-------- 75.00 
Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah 
Lot 332, 1 Stud Yearling to Frazier Livestock Co., 
ee SSG aetna ARS 180.00 
Lot 338, 1 Stud Yearling to Willard H. Warren, Fair- 
pS Se ane 300.00 
Lot 345, 5 Registered Yearlings to L. & M. Bertagnole, 
eS Ok nee eee ane 125.00 
Lot 350, 5 Range Yearlings to Golden Porter, Mor- 
SO TI let tereesicnsaecusonipsnsietilcvarii gan Dtlaaiaror ine ceiiiesicin 135.00 
Lot 366, 5 Range Yearlings to Richins Bros., Henefer, 
NU ea Ae en ee be 85.00 
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Price 
Per Head 
Lot 376, 5 Range Yearlings to L. W. Roberts, Coke- 
ville, FR MIIIEE ciellic pice cininsaieiecsichihebpoonemsinseqesiins 90.00 
Lot 381, 5 Range Yearlings to L. W. Roberts, Coke- 
syle,” Fae, cot seesecrpipaicenesisntinsh nasedebehappersbatieiits 97.50 
Lot 384, 5 Range Yearlings to L. W. Roberts, Coke- 
ViLIe, IIE ossesbiesnrcenestintinasaseovallelteabernaaiiaieSbovepnoienrs 


Mark B. Hanson, Spanish Fork, Utah 
Lot 333, 1 Stud Yearling to Alvin Cox, Cedar City, 
Re Retin BES ERED Ts SP ee eer 
Lot 339, 1 Stud Yearling to H. V. Hall, Kamas, 
1 eeeReRepai cette 8 A, < 1 mee Ne lea ACU 
Lot 347, 5 Registered Yearlings to Lester Oswald, 
RR SAR ee eee eee ieee een eee eke 
Lot 353, 10 Range Yearlings to Buck Harding, Carlin 
Ranch, Rock River, Wyoming ............--------------0-+-+-+ 75.00 
Lot 369, 10 Range Yearlings to Reuel F. Jacobson, 
Wye, WEN ose ose atc a 85.00 


Eugene A. Johnson, Portland, Oregon 
Lot 361, 10 Range Yearlings to Buck Harding, Carlin 
Ranch, Rock River, Wyoming ..............------------+-+-+-++ 40.00 
Lot 374, 10 Range Yearlings to Buck Harding, Carlin 
Ranch, Rock River, Wyoming ..............--------------++-+ 45.00 


Elmer Lind & Son, Vernal, Utah 
Lot 362, 5 Range Yearlings to Louis Roberts, Vernal, 
Se a cei as 22S SEIN ook ae ne ae eee 52.50 


225.00 
185.00 


130.00 


Henry A. Mansfield, Vernal, Utah 
Lot 357, 5 Range Yearlings to Louis Roberts, Vernal, 
eee A a Ss nc ees a pee est ir eer ore pn ee ae 62.50 


Mt. Haggin Livestock Company, Anaconda, Montana 

Lot 360, 5 Range Yearlings to Buck Harding, Carlin 
Ranch, Rock River, Wyoming .............--------------------- 57.50 

Lot 373, 5 Range Yearlings to Joe Echegaray, Elko, 
jE ae alas RRO Lae inal Miats-nehder oe Loe 70.00 

Lot 380, 10 Range Yearlings to Buck Harding, Carlin 
Ranch, Rock River, Wyoming ..........----.---------+---+-+- 65.00 





ee 
ae 


aoe Prenton ae a ite ros 

Two {faithful workers in the auction ring, Mark Austin, Salt Lake City 
and Dr. S. W. McClure, Bliss, Idaho, founder of the National Ram 
Sale, said they were proud to have their picture taken with the 
first pen of registered Panama rams ever consigned to the National 
Sale. These rams, registered with the recently formed Panama Asso- 
ciation, ‘were consigned by Fred M. Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho, whose 
father founded the breed. They were purchased at $200 per head 
by E. Delos Huntsman, Shelley, Idaho. 


September, 1952 


100.00 . 


Price 
Per Head 
James L. Noble, Page, North Dakota 
Lot 363, 5 Range Yearlings to Buck Harding, Carlin 
Ranch, Rock River, Wyoming .....................-00:-00-+ 150.00 
Jack D. Snyder, Lovell, Wyoming 
Lot 364, 10 Range Yearlings to Buck Harding, Carlin 
Ranch, Rock River, Wyoming .....................2-0---0+-- 90.00 
Pete Thomas, Malad, Idaho 
Lot 328, 1 Stud Yearling to H. H. Brechbiel, Weiser, 
aN a svi easipsdanscesvdonidusucinnschsuihe case ae 205.00 
Lot 336, 1 Stud Yearling to Maurice W. Jackson, Box 
17, Thistle, Utah ...... 5 Nevaveciddonescusinca caoxdinigk aoe eee 300.00 
Lot 343, 5 Registered Yearlings to Joseph O. Fawcett, 
El secscttenepacstesensnsennsesssssscckicasics ene 90.00 
Lot 352, 5 Range Yearlings to L. W. Roberts, Coke- 
| RRR eect 87.50 
Lot 368, 5 Range Yearlings to Buck Harding, Carlin 
Ranch, Rock River, Wyoming .................2...-2-0----00--- 80.00 
Lot 378, 10 Range Yearlings to Buck Harding, Carlin 
Ranch, Rock River, Wyoming ......................000000- 67.50 
N. L. Towne, Bozeman, Montana 
Lot 356, 4 Range Yearlings to Buck Harding, Carlin 
Ranch, Rock River, Wyoming ....................20+-.0-00-+-- 50.00 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 
Lot 329, 1 Stud Yearling to Mace E. Davis, Nor- 
I I iirerenctensseivereocctnctsass inate uae 200.00 
Lot 342, 5 Registered Yearlings to Vernon Bruce, 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado .......................ce0e0-0-0--- 82.50 
Cy Young, St. Anthony, idaho 
Lot 334, 1 Stud Yearling to Marcus Vetter, Wood- 
RR I soc ccercksnncociowindes-coesenvedeadiohiacein caiman 340.00 
Lot 358, 5 Range Yearlings to Claudius C. Toone, 
I, TIN wescsincetnensticedinogecauphcnie lucent aie 62.50 
Lot 372, 5 Range Yearlings to Del Rowe, 103 W. 
ie TE, SNE, TOMI: coiccsctkisiicvccccesedins fences 60.00 
Lot 379, 10 Range Yearlings to Leland Ray Smith, 
rare nad ements. Sos T 72.50 
Lot 383, 10 Range Yearlings to Buck Harding, Carlin 
Ranch, Rock River, Wyoming ..................---:.:..:0:+- 60.00 


Highest-selling pen in the Targhee entries. Frank P. McKibben, 
Grand Junction, Colorado, paid $80 per head for these rams, con-- 
signed by Mt. Haggin Livestock Company, Anaconda, Montana. 






















Washington’s Second Sale 


No.Sold Averages 

COLUMBIAS 
Studs 7 $180.00 
Range Rams 33 44.09 
Total sold and average 40 71.38 


CORRIEDALES 


Studs 4 132.50 
Range Rams 6 70.00 
Total sold and average 10 x 


HAMPSHIRES 


Studs 17 
Range Rams 35 
Total sold and average 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Studs 5 143.00 
Range Rams 23 91.85 
Total sold and average 3 


ROMNEYS 


Studs 3 68.33 
Range Rams 3 35.00 
Total sold and average 6 51.67 


SOUTHDOWNS 
Studs 2 50.00 
Range Rams 34 5S A ee 
Total sold and average 2 50.00 


SUFFOLKS 
Studs 5 107.00 
Range Rams 20 97.13 
Total sold and average 25 99.10 


TARGHEES 


Studs sed 
Range Rams 5 
Total solid and average 5 


Total rams and averages 168 


OP-SELLING ram at the second annual 
Washington State Ram Sale was a 
registered Columbia, consigned by Wash- 
ington State College. It brought $260 from 
Henry Garbe & Sons, Touchet, Washing- 
ton. About 200 persons attended the sale, 
which was managed by E. E. Goodwin of 
the WSC Animal Husbandry Department 
and held in the Livestock Pavilion at the 
college in Pullman on August 2, 1952. 

A total of 16 rams were knocked down 
to the highest bidder by Auctioneer Bill 
Dippel, Garfield, Washington. Average 
sale price for the rams was $85.63, com- 
pared with $153.18 for the ’51 sale. 


Wynn S. Hansen of Collinston, Utah, had 
the highest sale price average for the con- 
signors. His 25 Rambouillets brought an 
average of $102.30 each. 


Other breeds represented in the sale and 
the average sale price are: 25 Suffolks at 
$99.10 each; 10 Corriedales at $95; 52 
Hampshires at $88.72; 40 Columbias at 
$71.38; 6 Romneys at $51.67; 5 Targhees 
at $50.00 and 2 Southdowns at $50 each. 

Highest stud average’ sale price was for 
the 5 Columbias consigned by WSC. The 
‘quintet brought an average price of $208. 
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Top-selling ram at the 2nd annual Washington Ram Sale. Bill and Dick Garbe, sons of 






































































































Henry Garbe, Touchet, Washington, showing the ram, paid $260 for this Columbia stud 


consigned by the Washington State College. 


Norman Thoreson, Eltopia, commercial 
sheep producer, took home the largest 
number of rams from the sale. He bought 
20 rams for a total price of $1780. Thoreson 
was also the biggest buyer last year whea 
he carted away 17. 

Ed Faure, Ritzville, bought 14 rams at 
the sale for a total price of $1582.50. 

In explaining the drop in the average 
sale price from ’51, Goodwin had this to 
say: “The lower sale price reflects uncer- 
tain wool prices and reaction to last year's 
extraordinary demand. Buying of wool by 
the U. S. Government for military use last 
year forced the world wool market to the 
highest boom on record. Consequently 
sheepmen stocked up on rams last year 
and needed fewer this year. At the same 
time, more than twice as many rams were 
sold this year as last. Not a ram was with- 
drawn by consignors; there were no reserve 
bids, by-bids, or bids for or by consignors.” 


Goodwin said that a great many more 
farm flock owners bought rams this year 
than last. “This reflects the general in- 
crease in U. S. farm flock sheep production, 
now expected to reach 60 million animals in 





1960 or double the present 30-million fig- 
ure.” 

The ram sale was sponsored by the 
Washington Wool Growers Association and 
WSC’s Department of Animal Husbandry 
and Agricultural Extension Service. 


—W. S. C. Release 





Willamette Valley Sale 


HE 144 rams sold at the 12th annual 
Willamette Valley (Oregon) Ram Sale 

(August 2, 1952) averaged $142.11, while 
the 43 ewes brought $76.63 per head. 

Top price in the sale was $550 paid 
by Gordis Watts of Woodburn, Oregon, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Marcus Vetter, also of Wood- 
burn. 

A Hampshire stud made the second 
highest price—$500. It was consigned by 
R. W. Hogg & Sons of Salem, and pur- 
chased by R. L. Buckman and E. E. Vas- 
sar of Dixon, California. 

In the Suffolk division $450 was paid for 
a stud ram entered by Gath Bros., of 
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Turner, Oregon. Purchaser was Indio Inda 
of Oakland, Oregon. 


The sale averages as reported in the 
California Livestock News of August 5th, 
were as follows: 


Breed No. Price 
Hampshires 19 $160.78 
Columbias 20 160.50 
Romneys 25 143.04 
Suffolks 54 135.92 
Southdowns 22 102.00 
Lincolns 14 107.68 
Cheviots 7 104.30 
Shropshires 8 85.00 
Corriedales 15 78.61 
Cotswolds 3 48.39 





Filer, Idaho, Sale 


LTHOUGH prices at the Idaho State 
Ram Sale at Filer, Idaho, August 6th, 
were naturally lower than a year ago, in 
sympathy with present reduced values for 
wool and lamb, buyers still indicated that 
they were interested in quality. This was 
evidenced by the fact that bidding 
strengthened considerably when the high 
quality pens and studs came into the ring. 
The final tabulation of the sale, sponsored 
by the Idaho Wool Growers Association, 
showed a $127.03 per head average for 
the 594 rams sold, a 23 percent decline 
from last year’s average. Top stud ram, 
a Suffolk yearling, was sold by T. B. Bur- 
ton, Cambridge, Idaho at $675. Buyer was 
Dan Liskey, Klamath Falls, Oregon. , 3 
A comparison of the 1951-52 averages (iia mesmrie © s/ fens. <. Pare ; ‘ 
is shown in the table. T. B. Burton with his Suffolk yearling stud that topped the Idaho Ram Sale, Filet, Idaho, 
August 6, 1952. Purchased at $675 by Dan Liskey, Klamath Falls, Oregon.—NWGA< - Photo 






















FILER RAM SALE AVERAGES Oregon’s 26th Sale 
tie 1951 1 7 S with all other sales this year, prices: at 
Bree Average _— the 26th Oregon Ram Sale (Pendleton, 
SUFFOLKS: No. Price No. Price August 15th) slid downhill to make an 
RD) hi PFS. Oe ee 17 $569.70 15 $305.33 average of $114.93 on 283 head sold. This 
Range Rams-Yearlings ...............-- 454 176.70 449 135.10 was 46 percent below the average of 
ieee WMA 116 87.48 118 78.81 $221.46 on 348 head in the 1951 event. 
Ricsdeay Patel Wettig WAM ca 587 170.45 582 128.08 Averages ‘made: at the Cragen eae Saray 





the past four years are as follows: 
SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRES: 


ia 











Range Rams-Yearlings ............ Boe 28 77.32 12 76.66 Year Head Average 
RNIN ANI  cenccntesencot cxnoicteercspunie 4 45.00 1949 301 $ 80.90 
Total Suffolk-Hampshires ...................... 32 73.28 12 76.66 1950 290 15035 
1951 348 221.46 

POPE Paks ER HMMS ah oo ncc ie eeacpceeseacts 619 $165.43 594. - $127.08 1952 283 114.93 
September, 1952 . 25 
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Rambouillets scored the highest price 


OREGON RAM SALE AVERAGES 
position. A stud consigned by John K. 














Madsen Rambouillet Farm, Mt. Pleasant, sae Price __— Price 

Utah, was bid up to $800 by the Cunning- No. Sold Per Head No. Sold Per Head 
ham Sheep Company of Pendleton to t0p  parstouillets iccccssccocccceceseeccceevenescsoneen 92 $286.20 90 $162.92 
the sale. The Madsen Farm also sold the { incoln-Rambouillets .........---ss:cccesscesse- 33 202.60 15 88.33 
high pen of five rams to the Prineville Land Colymbias ooo.--o-ococococococecocccvcececeeeeceeeeeeeen 21 258.33 4 100.00 
& Livestock Company of Antelope, Oregon Corriedales ........................c.0s0+0+ese-ese+e0eoees 325.00 7 80.00 
at $500 a head. Another Madsen pen of Lincolns ~........-.....-------2---2-0ceceseseseeeeeeeeeees 101.43 15 100.00 
five brought $450 a head. These are re-  Suffolks  -............----.----.--0-e--eeeeeseoeeeeeneeeees 174 199.31 145 99.34 
ported as the two highest selling pens in Hampshires  -.........---..----s+---sossesseeesssneeeenees 99.37 7 71.43 
America this year. ie i 348 $221.46 288 $114.93 


A pen of five Suffolks sold by Dave 
Waddell of Amity, Oregon, brought $160 
a head from the Lewis Livestock Company 
of Pendleton. This was the high point in 
the Suffolk division. A stud entered by A. 
I. Eoff, Salem, was sold at $150 to Howard 
Reser of Walla Walla, Washington. 

Sale averages are shown below with 1951 
comparisons. 


The Sanpete Sale 


IXTY different buyers took the 360 rams 
offered at the 3rd annual Sanpete Ram 
Sale at Ephraim, Utah, on August 23, 
1952. In first-price place was a Rambouil- 
let stud ram sold by Clifford Olsen of 
Ephraim to Nielson Sheep Company, also 
of Ephraim, for $700. Average on the 10 
Rambouillet single studs was $314. A reg- 
istered pen of five Rambouillets sold at 
$160 a head to make top record in that 
division. Consignors were George L. Beal 

















Top ram at the Rambouillet Ram Sale, San Angelo, Texas, July 23, 1952. Purchased by 





& Sons of Ephraim; purchaser, W. L. Cook 
of Salt Lake City. Average on the register- 
ed pens was $130 on 55 head. In the 
range pens 190 head sold at an average 
of $70. 

In the Columbia section, Mark Bradford 
of Spanish Fork, Utah, sold the top stud 


_ to P. T. Ault of Cedar Valley, Utah, at 


$235. The four studs sold averaged $171; 
fifteen head sold as registered pens aver- 
aged $75. 

Fifteen head of crossbreds made an 
average of $72 a head. 

The only stud in the Suffolks sold at 
$115. R. E. Winn, Nephi, Utah, was the 
seller and Clark Forsyth, the buyer. In 
the Suffolk pens, 45 head averaged $60. 
The only Hampshire stud ram sold at $100, 
and 25 head of that breed sold in pens at 
an average of $55. 








ae 


the Utah State Agricultural College for $720 from Leo Richardson of Iraan, Texas. Rod 
Richardson, son of Leo, is holding the ram. Details of the sale appeared in the August 


Wool Grower, page 11. 
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Merino Rams Cheaper 
In Australia 


ALUES for Merino rams fell sharply at 

Melbourne auctions on August 4-5, 
Top price, $1800, for a sire bred by the 
historic Barunah Plains stud, Hesse, Vic- 
toria, was only about one-fifth of the value 
paid for a Bundemar ram in Sydney re- 
cently. 

Bidding at early sales was particularly 
erratic and many rams were passed-in and 
taken home by vendors who expected more 
money to be offered. Demand was strong- 
er on the second day, and firmed consider- 
ably as the last rams were auctioned. 

Request for the dual-purpose Corriedale 
and Polwarth breeds was much more ani- 
mated, and although the tops were not 
quite to last year’s high level, values were 
much more consistent than in the Merino 
sale ring. 

The priciest Corriedale was sold by well- 
known Molong, NSW, breeders, Messrs. 
M. Carroll and Son to Messrs. T. R. and 
W. Secker of Maluka stud, South Austra- 
lia, for about $1710. 

Messrs. L. and A. Burbury of Ormley, 
Tasmania, sold the top priced Polwarth for 
nearly $800. 

Buyer of the top Merino was Terrinallum 
Pastoral Co., Darlington, Victoria, which 
is conducted by Mr. Lindsay Nicholas, who 
married Miss Hepzibah Menuhin, famous 
pianist, and sister of famous USA violinist 
Yehudi Menuhin. Terrinallum Pastoral Co. 
also has a leading Aberdeen Angus cattle 
stud. This ram was a classy fine-wooled 
sire from one of Victoria’s oldest properties 
founded by the Russell family in the west- 
ern district. It has an attractive body and 
excellent fleece. 

Champion superfine wooled ram of the 
show on August 1, bred and exhibited by 
Mr. Reg. Taylor of Valleyfield stud, Tas- 
mania, was bought at auction by Mr. 
Phillip Russell of Carngham, Victoria, for 
$1460. It was a very stylish sire which 
would have brought double the price two 
years ago, I think. (Continued on page 38) 
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E “various avenues of approach and 
sl facilities available for research” on 
vibrionic abortion in sheep are to be studied 
by a committee of five appointed by Presi- 
dent W. H. Steiwer of the National Wool 
Growers Association at a special meeting to 
consider this disease problem held in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, on August 20, 1952. 
Chairman of the committee is Arthur H. 
Caine of the Idaho State Sheep Commis- 
sion and the members are: Secretary 
Everett E. Shuey of the Montana Wool 
Growers Association; Secretary Brett Gray 
of the Colorado Wool Growers Association, 
Assistant Secretary Bill K. Heinbaugh of 
the Wyoming Wool Growers Association 
and M. V. Hatch of Panguitch, Utah. 

The committee will consult with veteri- 
narians in their States, survey research fa- 
cilities available at laboratoriés, agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations and secure 
the necessary cooperation of growers. The 
resolution calling for their appointment also 
empowered them to act “to get research on 
vibriosis started as rapidly and as reason- 
ably as possible.” 

This meeting on vibriosis was the second 
instance within two years in which the 
National Wool Growers Association has 
taken the lead in a national movement 
against a sheep disease threatening the wel- 
fare of the industry. The first one was that 
on scabies in May, 1951, which did so 
much to unite the effort for the control and 
eradication of that disease. 

Severe lambing losses, particularly in 
Idaho and Colorado, spotlighted the need 
for a co-ordinated attack on this problem 
of infectious abortion in sheep. Mr. Caine 
reported at the meeting that Idaho’s losses 
last spring were between 20,000 and 
25,000 head of lambs. Secretary Gray said 
that Colorado had lost from 40,000 to 
50,000 lambs a year ago. While other 
States represented at the meeting did not 
report such severe losses, most of them had 
known of such occurrences. There had been 
outbreaks of the disease in Montana since 
1920 and the infection has appeared many 
times in. Oregon flocks. “It strikes in one 
flock one year,” Mr. Gerald Stanfield, presi- 
dent of the Oregon Wool Growers Associa- 
tion said, “then doesn’t appear for many 
years.” He had known of some outfits with 
pretty: heavy losses. Last year only a few 
instances were reported in the Snake River 
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Plans Laid for Research on Vibrionic Abortion 
at Salt Lake Meeting 


Valley. Dr. M. L. Miner of the Depart- 
ment of Veterinary Science of the Utah 
State Agricultural College, said the disease 
had been a little heavier than usual in the 
northern part of Utah this year and some 
cases were reported in the extreme southern 
part. Mr. Alden K. Barton of the Utah 
State Department of Agriculture said there 
was a lot of it in Utah. This statement was 
supported by Mr. M. V. Hatch who said 
inquiries he had made indicated that vi- 
brionic abortion was more prevalent than 
he had thought. Losses as high as 20 to 
70 percent had been reported in some 
years in Wyoming, Mr. Heinbaugh said, 
with one heavy outbreak last year. Dr. U. 
S. Garrigus of the University of Illinois was 





A GOOD IDEA 


The Parkersburg National Bank of 
Parkersburg, West Virginia, to stimu- 
late interest in sheep growing in the 
area it serves—l11 counties in West 
Virginia and three in Ohio—has in 
stituted an essay contest for rural 
youths. 

“The essay,” writes Frank A. Goe- 
bel, the bank’s farm loan officer, “is 
to consist of not more than 500 words 
on the subject: ‘How I Would Care 
For and Manage a Small Flock of 
Sheep on My Farm.’ Any rural youth 
not yet graduated from high school 
may compete. We are giving four 
purebred Southdown ewe lambs to 
the writer of the best essay. Judges 
for the contest will be Mr. Paul Getz 
of the Ohio Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Mr. Ben Morgan of West Vir- 
ginia University and Mr. Russell 
Hardman, Assistant Commissioner of 
Agriculture for West Virginia. The 
lambs will be on display at the bank’s 
booth at the Wood County West Vir- 
ginia 4-H Fair held at Parkersburg, 
West Virginia, August 24th through 
August 27th. The name of the win- 
ner will be announced on the closing 
day of the fair. 

“Perhaps our action may give other 
banks an idea as to what some of us 
are doing to interest farmers in farm 
flocks of sheep.” 











of the opinion that because sheep raising 
was a secondary industry in that State, a 
lot of cases of abortion due to infection 
were not reported. The producer takes the 
loss and doesn’t say much about it. Mr. 


‘Kempton Clark of Woodland, California 


said he did not know of any outbreaks in 
California. 

While outbreaks of this disease are spora- 
dic and not Statewide in extent, when it 
strikes an individual’s flock a very severe 
loss is usually suffered. It was on this ac- 
count that President Steiwer asked officials 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, State 
livestock commissions, agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations and wool growers 
to come to Salt Lake City and discuss the 
problem, and 39 of them came from eight 
States: California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, 
Montana, Oregon, Utah and Wyoming. 
For a full list of those attending the meet- 
ing see page 55. 


What is Vibriosis? 


Dr. Hadleigh Marsh of the Montana Re- 
search Laboratory at Bozeman, Montana, 
where considerable experimental work has 
been done on vibriosis, was asked by Pres- 
ident Steiwer to explain briefly the nature 
and symptoms of the disease. 

“Vibrionic abortion in sheep is caused 
by an infection with Vibrio fetus,” Dr. 
Marsh said, “and is characterized by the 
occurrence of abortion in lambs starting 30 
to 40 days before the band is due to start 
lambing. The abortions continue usually 
until some time after the lambing date for 
the band but taper off after that time. 
Some of the lambs go to full time and may 
be born alive but weak. The percentage 
of the band that aborts varies from about 
five percent to as high as 70 percent, most 
often about ten to 20 percent. In some out- 
breaks there is also a serious mortality in 
ewes, but as a rule the death loss in the 
ewes is very slight. After aborting the 
ewes usually have a discharge for a week 
or more and this discharge distributes 
Vibrio on the premises which can be picked 
up by other sheep. 

“The occurrence of the disease is quite 
sporadic. In Montana, the total incidence 
is not great but it is the cause of serious 


loss to the individual owner when it oc- 
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curs.” 

When abortion occurs it is possible to 
recover the bacterial organism through the 
fetus, Dr. Marsh said. Also as an aid in 
diagnosing, agglutination tests. are made of 
the blood samples. The agglutination test, 
which is commonly used in diagnosing in- 
fection and in identifying bacteria, Dr. 
Marsh stated, is of value in checking the 
ewes to see if the infection is carried over 
until the next year. At the Montana Labora- 
tory considerable work has been done on 
these tests and after checking through on 
the sheep handled in the years in which 
they have more or less complete agglutina- 
tion records, they have agreed, Dr. Marsh 
said, that most of the sheep react positively 
to the tests following abortion but the ewes 
do not carry agglutinins in their blood for 
over a year and in most of them they are 
reduced greatly inside of two or 
three months. However, the agglutination 
reaction is not entirely satisfactory for mak- 
ing diagnosis as to whether an individual 
ewe is infected. 

Dr. Marsh said that it has been found 
that aborting ewes do not carry the infec- 





Mexico Declared Free of 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan and President Miguel Ale- 
man of Mexico announced simultane- 
ously on August 29th that Mexico is 
free of foot-and-mouth disease. The 
announcement means that prohibi- 
tions against the importation from 
Mexico of cattle, sheep, other domes- 
tic ruminants and swine, and fresh, 
chilled, or frozen beef, veal, mutton, 
lamb,and pork are removed for the 
first. time since December 1946. At 
the same time, quarantine lines with- 
in the country of Mexico, established 
between the quarantined zone and 
the free zones, are abolished. 

The Mexican-United States Com- 
mission for the Eradication of Foot- 
and-Mouth Disease has been abolish- 
ed, Secretary Brannan stated. How- 
ever, a small group of workers from 
the United States and Mexico will 
continue greatly reduced activities 
under the direction of a newly formed 
Mexican-United States Commission 
for the Prevention of Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease. These workers will be avail- 
able to inspect animals and diagnose 
symptoms that resemble foot-and- 
mouth disease.—U.S.D.A. Release 











tion to the next pregnancy period. Ewes 
that have aborted one year have been fol- 
lowed through under various experimental 
studies to the next year and they have 
lambed normally with no evidence of 
vibrionic infection. Also, over a period of 
years many ewes in the Montana Labora- 
tory flock have been infected artificially 
with Vibrio fetus and in no case has the 
infection persisted into the next pregnancy 
period. However, the Montana Laboratory 
found that the uterus of the ewe that had 
aborted as a result of vibriosis, was sus- 
ceptible to other bacterial infections as 
some of the ewes had developed metritis 
the next year. The epidemiology® of the 
disease is obscure as there seems to be little 
relation between its occurrence in different 
areas. In Montana most outbreaks have been 
in mountain areas and in farm flocks where 
the sheep are fed in the winter rather than 
in the prairie bands. It does not occur as 
an epizootic** on the range. The problems 
connected with the transmission of the in- 
fection and its source in a outbreak have 
not been solved. 


The Ram A Minor Factor 


Results of experiments at the Montana 
Laboratory, Dr. Marsh said, indicated that 
the ram is not a factor in the transmission 
of vibrionic abortions. “This conclusion is 
supported,” he said, “by experiments with 
an outbreak of the disease in the Montana 
Experiment Station band of 2000 ewes. In 
1942, 300 lambs were lost from this band 
as a result of vibrionic abortion. The losses 
were distributed through all the breeding 
lots, which would indicate that no particu- 
lar rams were involved. Three of the rams 
which were used in breeding the range 
band, and which showed some agglutinins 
in their blood, were used the next fall to 
breed 100 ewes at the Veterinary Labora- 
tory and no evidence of the infection ap- 
peared in the ewes.” 


Transmission Through Contaminated 
Feed and Water 


It has been established that it is possible 
to infect a ewe by feeding infectious mate- 
rial from aborting ewes. The Montana Lab- 
oratory, Dr. Marsh reported, had found it 
difficult to infect the ewe by feeding cul- 
tures or infected material from aborting 
ewes although in a few cases infection was 
established by this method. They also 
found that feeding hay and water con- 





*Medical science treating with epidemics. 
**Affecting many animals of one kind at the same 
time. Corresponding to epidemic as applied to 


diseases of men. 





taminated with cultures of Vibrio fetus did 
not produce infected fetuses in the first 
three months of pregnancy but when the 
ewes were fed this infectious material 
through four or five months of pregnancy 
three of eight ewes dropped full-term, stil] 
born lambs from which Vibrio fetus was 
recovered, 

The Montana Laboratory has also pro- 
duced infection and abortion through in- 
travenous injections of cultures. 

Through its experimental work the Mon- 
tana Laboratory has observed “circumstan- 
tial evidence which tends to incriminate 
improper water supplies as a_ possible 
source of infection. In many outbreaks of 
vibrionic abortion it has been observed that 
during the pregnancy period the ewes have 
been drinking from more or less stagnant 
water, reservoirs, ditches, sloughs, shallow 
wells and unclean water troughs. Spirillar 
organisms are not uncommon in such water 
supplies though we haven’t been able 
to recover the organism causing vibrionic 
abortion from any water.” 

Extensive experiments at the Montana 
Laboratory several years ago to test the 
water theory were all negative. However, 





FIRST HILL MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Clyde D. Bayne of Newcastle and 
Miss Rosemary A. Weitzel of Lingle 
will enter the University of Wyoming 
College of Agriculture this fall as 
winners of the John A. Hill Memorial 
Scholarships. 

Announcement of the awards was 
made by Gerald Jenny, secretary of 
the John A. Hill Memorial Trust and 
editor of the Wyoming Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Laramie. The 
scholarships, given this year for the 
first time, were awarded on the basis 
of recommendations of county Hill 
Trust Committees, county agricultural 
agents, home demonstration agents, 
and high school instructors in agricul- 
ture and home economics, Jenny said. 

The Hill Memorial Trust was 
created in honor of the late John A. 
Hill, Dean of the University of Wyo- 
ming College of Agriculture from 
1922 to 1950, who died in 1951. 

(Note: Contributions to this me- 
morial to a man who served the sheep 
industry so well are still needed. 
They should be sent to the John A 
Hill Memorial Trust in care of Gerald 
Jenny, Laramie, Wyoming.) 
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they still think the water supply has some 
bearing on the transmission of the disease. 

To illustrate some of the so-far unex- 
plained characteristics of the outlbreaks of 
vibrionic abortion, Dr. Marsh told of ob- 
servations made by the Montana Veteri- 
nary Laboratory since 1930 of the Experi- 
ment Station’s sheep outfit in which 1000 
to 2500 ewes have been lambed each year. 
“No undue abortion was reported in these 
sheep until the spring of 1940, when 111 
abortions were reported out of 1600 ewes 
to lamb. The ewes were all bred on one 
ranch, but were wintered on two ranches 
95 miles apart. The abortions occurred in 





both bands, which suggested that the in- 
fection may have been acquired during the 
breeding season. All the known aborters 
were segregated at the beginning of the 
next breeding season. In 1941, only one 


abortion occurred in the segregated lot of 
1940 aborters, and cultures did not develop 
Vibrio. In the main band only 2 abortions 
occurred. Vibrio fetus was recovered from 
one of these fetuses. In 1942, there were 
more than 300 abortions out of 2000 ewes 
to lamb. All the known aborters were again 
eliminated from the band. Forty-three were 
carried as a separate group and lambed 
in 1943. All but one of the 43 lambed 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR FOR 1952 
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Nie cate: 
National Association Events Shows 
* December 7-10: National Convention, Edgewater October 4-11: Pacific International Livestock Ex- 


Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 
Conventions and Meetings 


September 29: Washington State College Feeders’ 
Day, Pullman, Washington. 

October 13: New Mexico Ranch Day, Las Cruces, 
New Mexico. 

October 29-30: Western South Dakota Sheep Grow- 
ers’ Convention, Belle Fourche, South Dakota. 


October 30-31: California Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, San Francisco, California. 


November 6-8: Wyoming Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

November 10-11: Washington Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Yakima, Washington. 

November 10-12: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Convention, San Angelo, Texas. 

November 13-15: Oregon Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. 

November 16-18: Idaho Wool Growers’ Conventi 


position, Portland, Oregon. 
October 31-November 9: Grand National Livestock 
Exposition, San Francisco. 


November 15-19: Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, 
Utah. 


November 29-December 6: 
Exposition, Chicago. 


January 16-24, 1953: National Western Stock 
Show, Denver, Colorado. 


International Livestock 


Sales 
September 15: Vernal Ram Sale, Vernal, Utah. 


September 17: Idaho Purebred Sheep Breeders Inc., 
Sale, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


September 18: 


Montana Ram Sale, Miles City, 
Montana. P 


September 20: Idaho’s Range Ram Sale, Pocatello, 





Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

November 17-19: National Lamb Feeders’ Conven- 
tion, Denver, Colorado. 

November 18-20: Montana Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Butte, Montana. 

December 7-10: National Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois. 

January 5-7, 1953: American National Cattlemen’s 
Convention, Kansas City, Mo. 


February 8-10, 1953: New Mexico Wool Growers’ 
Convention, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
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Idaho. 


September 23-24: 
Wyoming. 

September 30: Colorado Ram Sale, Denver, Colo. 

October 6: Craig Ram Sale, Craig, Colorado. 


October 9: 
Utah. 


Wyoming Ram Sale, Casper, 


Utah State Ram Sale, Spanish Fork, 


December 4: Utah State Ewe Sale, Spanish Fork, 
Utah. 


normally, and that one aborted, but was 
negative for Vibrio. The history of the Sta- 
tion sheep in 1943 was rather strange. 
Thirty-three of 1900 ewes aborted. In 15 
of these cases the fetuses were examined 
at the Laboratory, with the result that 
Vibrio fetus was found in only two cases. 
The strain isolated was atypical both cul- 
turally and serologically. This would indi- 
cate that the infection in this case was 
from a different source from that of the 
1942 outbreak. Since 1943 no vibrionic 
abortion has occurred in the Station sheep. 

“The sporadic nature of the disease is 
illustrated by the history of the small flock 
maintained by the Veterinary Laboratory. 
About 125 ewes have been lambed at the 
Laboratory every spring since 1930. The 
replacement of culled ewes has always 
been made from ewe lambs produced from 
the Laboratory flock, so that no outside 
sheep were introduced into the breeding 
flock. No infectious abortion occurred in 
this flock from 1930 through 1941. During 
that period a number of experimentally in- 
fected ewes had been in the area, and 
some had been returned to the flock. In 
1942, the same year in which the extensive 
loss occurred in the Station band, there 
were eight abortions and six still-births in 
the Laboratory flock, due to Vibrio fetus 
infection. Seven of the aborters and one 
of those giving birth to dead lambs at full- 
time were carried over in the breeding flock, 
and all lambed normally in 1943. Vaginal 
swabs taken after parturition in 1943 were 
negative for Vibrio. 

“An outbreak in a farm flock in 1942 was 
of interest. About 40 of 300 ewes aborted 
in 1942. In the fall of that year, all the 
sheep, including the rams, were sold. 
Another flock of ewes, with the rams, was 
bought from a man whose flock had no 
history of abortions. Again in 1943, about 
10 percent of the ewes aborted. This his- 
tory indicated premise infection, although 
the source was not located. 

“In March 1942, a Colorado man bought 
100 ewes at Great Falls, Montana, and 
shipped them to Steamboat Springs, Colo- 
rado, where they were added to a flock of 
250 native ewes. The Montana ewes im- 
mediately began to abort, and Vibrio fetus 
was demonstrated in the fetuses. Eventual- 
ly 70 of the 100 ewes aborted. About one 
month after the first abortion occurred, the 
native ewes on the ranch started losing 
their lambs. The Montana ewes evidently 
had become infected before they left Mon- 
tana, and the placentas and vaginal dis- 
charges from the aborting ewes infected the 
Colorado ewes.” 

(Continued on page 51) 
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HE decision of the officers of the Colo- 
rado Wool Growers Association to shift 

from a winter to a summer convention 
proved to be an excellent one. More peo- 
ple attended the convention, the meetings 
and the social functions than in the last 
ten years. 

The convention was held at the Hotel 
Colorado at Glenwood Springs, one of the 
top summer resorts of the State. Apparent- 
ly the habit of winter conventions was so 
strong that only a few of the more hearty 
ventured into the hotel's swimming pool 
for an early morning swim. Time will im- 
prove that. 

The three-day program was full of in- 
teresting talks and discussions of timely 
sheep industry topics. President McIntyre, 
in his modest manner, covered the work of 
the Colorado Association. Secretary Brett 
Gray, as the secretary always does, pre- 
sented the financial picture of the associa- 
tion which, because collections are made 
on the basis of wool sold and much of the 
1951 and 1952 wools is not sold, showed 
the need of immediate assistance on the 






Fun at the Colorado Convention. Right, a 


pool in the foreground where many took 


Left, some of the men get over in a corner to 


everything from purebred rams to presidential candidates. Center, 


si 


delightful spot under the 
canopy on the south porch of the Colorado Hotel where lunch was 
served for the Colorado Convention delegates. 


Colorado’s Twenty-Fifth 


part of the membership. The response in 
financial support by the delegates in at- 
tendance was spontaneous and gratifying— 
the usual reaction of sheepmen when faced 
with a problem of this kind. 

In this connection, the association is ask- 
ing, by vote of its members, that all wool 
handlers of Colorado wools deduct 4 mills 
per pound on 1951 wools not sold and 6 
mills per pound on 1952 wools with both 
deductions (le per pound) to be made 
from the 1952 clip. In a number of cases 
handlers offered to advance this payment 
on the wools in their warehouses. 

Martin W. Littleton, Wyoming ranch- 
man-lawyer, “laid the cards on the table” 
respecting valley authorities and clearly 
pointed out from the text of the Missouri 
Valley Authority bill, which died with the 
end of the 82nd Congress (thank goodness, 
but it will be revived), that private 
enterprise and individual initiative would go 
the way of the “dodo bird” if the infamous 
legislation were passed. Every wool grower 
should hear this talk, entitled “On the Road 
to Socialism.” 





Note the swimming 
early morning swims. 





have lunch and discuss 


Louie’s “pulled a joke.” (Left to right) Mrs. Louis Visintainer, Ralph 
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Center, two small fry posing at the time of the barbecue: Carol Rosen- 
lund of Meeker and Carolyn Lorie of Grand Junction. Right, the bar- 
becue on the Roaring Fork of the Colorado River, Glenwood Springs, 
Colorado.—_NWGA Photos 


Reeve, Mrs. Reeve and Louis Visintainer. 
table at the Colorado Convention banquet.—NWGA Photos 









Allan Kline, president of the Amerioy 
Farm Bureau, in his most effective way ds 
livered a “down-to-earth” talk on the wp 
sponsibilities of free citizens. He told th 
delegates that regardless of how they fe 
about politics that “politics is Governmey 
and Government is politics” and that the 
had better make up their minds to wor 
for people for public office who had unde. 
standing, ability, courage, honesty and the 
will to work. Only those things which jp. 
dividuals cannot do for themselves shoul 
be left to Government, with people in Goy. 
ernment who can do the job as it should 
be done. 

Garland Russell, Swift & Co., talked 0, 
the “Hidden Penalties of Price Control,” , 
resume of which will be found on anothe 
page of the Wool Grower. 

J. Byron Wilson, president of the Amer. 
ican Wool Council and chairman of the 
Executive committee, outlined the fine work 
being done by the joint efforts of the Coun. 
cil and International Wool Secretariat on 
wool promotion. The threat of synthetic 
he showed came as a result of huge ex. 
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Right, part of the head 
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penditures for promotion and not because 
they were superior fibers. He pointed out 
the need for greater financial support by 
growers of the American Wool Council. 
As a result of Mr. Wilson’s talk the con- 
yention voted in favor of raising the per- 
bag allotment to 20 cents. 

The Colorado Association has taken much 
interest the past year in sheep diseases. A 
sanitation panel, composed of Dr. Floyd 
Cross, dean of the School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Colorado A & M College; Dr. 
M. N. Riemenschneider, State veterinarian; 
and Dr. V. D. Stauffer, president of Colo- 
rado D.V.M.A., told the delegates what 
they considered the biggest problems of 
the industry. Among the problems men- 
tioned were vibrionic infection (abortion 
in ewes), halogeton poisoning and scabies. 
Colorado is free of all scabies infection. 
Dr. Riemenschneider thanked the Colora- 
do Wool Growers Association for their com- 
plete support in eradicating scabies. 

The writer presented a resume of the 
work of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation thus far in 1952 and called attention 
to some of the main jobs to consider for 
the future, such as a uniform code for the 
administration of Federal grazing lands, 
parity tariff for wool, the menace of direct 
controls to the industry and the need for 
financial support for the State and national 
organizations. 


The Ladies’ Auxiliary had their “inning” 
also, Although they attended many of the 
main sessions of the convention, they con- 
centrated their efforts on promoting the 
“Make It Yourself—With Wool” program. 

During the convention a prominent sheep 
family from Meeker, Mr. and Mrs. Ross 
Ingersoll, announced the coming marriage 
of their daughter, Margaret June, at a 
luncheon for friends attending the conven- 
tion. 

Auxiliary officers named to carry on after 
the first of the year are Mrs. B. Rex Hixson, 
Ordway; president; Mrs. John Mallon, first 
vice president; Mrs. Richard Winder, Craig, 
second vice president; and Mrs. George 
Mosier, Greeley, historian. Mrs. Ival Young, 
the retiring president, addressed both the 
convention and the auxiliary meeting. 

The veteran and efficient convention 
manager, W. L. Clough, made everyone 
feel at home by greeting them when they 
arrived, listening to their problems and 
seeing that one of the finest barbecues and 
convention banquets the writer has at- 
tended, went off to the satisfaction of all. 

Officers Dan McIntyre, Hotchkiss, presi- 
dent; Louis Visintainier, Craig, first vice 
president; and Brett Gray, Denver, secre- 
tary, were reelected. Chester Price, Mont- 
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Colerado Officers (left to right): Secretary Brett Gray. Second Vice President Chester 
Price, First Vice President Louis Visintainer, President Dan McIntyre and Convention Man- 


ager Bill Clough.—_NWGA Photo 


rose was elected to succeed Monte Blevins, 
Walden, as second vice president. Monte 
was seriously injured in an automobile ac- 
cident while on his way to the convention 
and it was felt it would be a hardship on 
him to carry on his duties during the re- 
covery period. 


The serious business of the convention 
shows up in the summary of the resolu- 
tions adopted: 


Resolutions 


Reaffirmed the position of long standing 
with regard to the Federal Government: 


1. We demand immediate and drastic re- 
duction in Federal spending. 

2. We demand immediate removal of price 
and wage controls and other free enter- 
prise impediments. 

3. We demand immediate reduction in 
taxation and efficient use of tax dollars. 

4. We demand the recognition of the key 
importance of a healthy growing do- 
mestic sheep industry to our Nation, in 
either a war or peace economy. 

5. We demand adequate protective tariff 
and a justified research program to as- 
sure the health of our industry. 

6. We demand the recognition of the right 
of States to be governed by the people 
within those States, that those individ- 
uals may not lose their identity, and 
ask for immediate action. 

Asked that members of the Colorado Wool 
Growers Association vigorously support the 
Trespassing Livestock Control Association in 
securing legislation to protect property 
owners. 

Approved the “Make It Yourself — With 
Wool” program, now in its sixth year. 


Urged the legislature to appropriate to the 
very efficient Colorado State Highway Patrol, 
adequate funds in order that it may more 
adequately protect the livestock industry of 
the State from importations of infectious, con- 
tagious or communicable animal diseases. 

Urged the Colorado A & M College and 
Dr. B. T. Simms, chief of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, to make every effort to immedi- 
ately expand and materially increase re- 
search on vibrionic abortion as it relates tc 
sheep. 

Requested the Colorado legislature to 
make an appropriation of $15,000, which shall 
be known as the “Livestock Disease Emer- 
gency Fund,” to be used if and when an 
emergency arises where the livestock indus- 
try needs protection from the spread of dis- 
ese which might reach epidemic proportions. 

Made the request that the Colorado legis- 
lature appropriate $25,000, to be used in co- 
operation with funds from the Bureau of Land 
Management, local stockmen and others, to 
eradicate and prevent the establishment of 
halogeton on the range lands of Colorado. 

Expressed appreciation of the Colorado 
State Game and Fish Commission and the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service for their 
cooperation in the control of predatory ani- 
mals. 

Realizing that it is vital to the health of 
the sheep growing industry to correct, as far 
as possible, the predatory animal losses in 
Colorado, and more particularly, to control 
losses caused by predatory bear and free- 
running dogs, instructed the Secretary to ob- 
tain the passage of the proposed bills re- 
viewed and approved by the convention. 

Opposed the passage of H. R. 7000 which 
was introduced in Congress to authorize the 
Forest Service to issue licenses for the use 
of National Forests for recreational purposes, 
including hunting and fishing, and also any 
other such legislation. ~ 


(Continued on page 56) 
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RAYMOND ANCHORDOGUY 
President 


California Wool Growers 
Association 


August 25, 1952 


pe some sheepmen in California in 

the high mountain areas may still be 
marketing their late lambs, other sheepmen 
from the central valleys will soon be get- 
ting ready for lambing the early 1953 
crop, which will start dropping the latter 
part of September. Lambing will start on 
the west side of San Joaquin Valley on 
green alfalfa; also in Southern California in 
Riverside and Los Angeles counties at the 
same time. 

Fall meetings of the 19 branch associa- 
tions which make up the California Wool 
Growers Association started in at the an- 
nual meeting of the Central California 
Wool Growers Association at Stockton on 
August 27 and will continue throughout the 
State until the annual convention of the 
State association in San Francisco on Oc- 
tober 30th and 31st, which will tie in with 
the opening of the Grand National Live- 
stock Exposition also in San Francisco on 
the same date. 

The lamb market in California has been 
relatively firm throughout the summer 
without the usual break of late July and 
early August. 

A greater interest is apparent in the 
Government Non-Recourse Wool Loan 
Program with the failure of the wool mar- 
ket to show strength. It appears that many 
growers who did not sell their wool early 
will now take advantage of the loan pro- 
gram at least as far as having their woul 
appraised, so that they will have more 
definite information as to the shrinkage, 
grade and value of their wool. There is a 
much greater appreciation today concern- 
ing the value of the wool loan program. 
Some growers, particularly in those sections 
of the State where cotton competes with 
wool for the use of the same land and who 
have sold their cotton at 38 cents a pound 
or better, fail to understand why cotton 
looks to be a better business as far as 
they are concerned as compared with grow- 
ing wool. Growers in other sections, how- 
ever, are quite enthusiastic concerning the 
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long outlook of the sheep industry for their 
particular setups. 





RUSSELL D. BROWN 
President 





Washington Wool Growers 
Association 


August 23, 1952 


E wool market remains stagnant and 
it's rather hard to believe that our 
domestic consumption does not increase. It 
seems that inventories of woven goods 
should become depleted some time and 
when they do, the outlook should improve. 
The fat lamb market has been one bright 
spot although the feeder market isn’t any- 
thing to brag about. It begins to look as 
if some of the 1952 ewe lamb crop will end 
up by going to slaughter in spite of our 
Increased Production Program. I guess, 
though, one shouldn’t be too pessimistic, 
because it looks as if there was too much 
of a swing to whiteface lambs for breeding 
and away from blackface or mutton lambs. 
This sort of thing usually swings back and 
forth and eventually adjusts itself. 


It certainly is very apparent that market- 
ing our lamb crop under price control with 
its regulations is far from perfect. It cer- 
tainly puts a burden on the packers and 
eventually on us as producers. After all, 
this growing and marketing of lambs is a 
partnership proposition of growers, trans- 
portation systems, commission men, pack- 
ers, feeders and retailers. Any regulation or 
control on any link in the chain affects us 
all and is a problem that we are all in- 
terested in and should use united action 
in solving. 

We here in Washington have held our 
second State Ram Sale. It wasn’t as suc- 
cessful as to prices received for rams as we 
had hoped for, but it will take a while to 
get started and to develop the habit in our 
growers of buying at the sale. After the 
results of some of the neighboring States’ 
sales were in, our sale wasn’t so far out of 
line on an average after all. We hope that 
our consignors won't become discouraged 
but will see us through: If they will, I am 
sure that in the long pull, they will come 
out all right. 











JOHN T. WILLIAMS 
President 






Texas Sheep & Goat Raisers 
Association 







August 23, 1952 





HERE is not too mtch happening down 

here now. 

Lambs are being contracted at from 19 
cents to 21 cents. Some are bringing a 
little less than that. Except for lambs com. 
ing out of the Davis Mountain country, 
they are all light. That section received 
good rains in July and early August. The 
balance of the sheep country is still dry, 

The market on twelve months’ wool js 
slow. Between 1% million and 2 million 
pounds of 1951 fall wool sold this past 
week—the bulk of it bringing 51 cents. 

Maybe there will be more news after it 
rains. 


GERALD E. STANFIELD 
President 


Oregon Wool Growers 
Association 


August 24, 1952 


HE Oregon Wool Growers held their 

26th Annual Ram Sale at Pendleton, on 
August 15th. The consignors brought an 
outstanding lot of rams and the sale drew 
a fairly good attendance. Demand was 
limited. It was strictly a buyers’ market. 
The 283 rams sold averaged $114.93, 
being 52 percent of last year’s high average. 
This was not bad, considering that fat 
lambs are selling for about 80 percent, of 
last year’s prices and feeders are at least 
30 percent under a year ago, and prac 
tically no sale for wool. All livestock prices 
are below the cost of production. We 
should have liked to have had a better de- 
mand for some. of the rams. 

In 1949 we sold 301 rams at Pendleton 
for an average price of $80.90. In 1950, 
we sold 290 rams at $150.35; in 1951, 
the 348 rams sold averaged $221.46; so 
our average of $114.93 this year was still 
above the 1949 sale. 
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HAROLD JOSENDAL 
President 


Wyoming Wool Growers 
Association 


August 24, 1952 


ROUGHOUT most of the State of 

Wyoming the past month has been 
dry with ranges showing the results. How- 
ever, there have been scattered rains and 
some sections are in excellent condition. 

Since the refusal of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to enforce the law on countervailing 
duties, it appears that much of the wool 
will have to go under the loan-support 
plan. In anticipation of this, most of the 
wool stored in Wyoming warehouses is be- 
ing graded. 

There is some activity now in the feeder 
lamb market. Sales are being made from 
22 cents to 24 cents a pound. We have 
heard of one instance of an extra high- 
quality bunch of ewe lambs selling at 26 
cents. 

With Government action or inaction be- 
ing the controlling factor in the success or 
failure of our business today, it behooves 
every wool grower to take an active part 
in this year’s campaign. Growers should 


make known their views and needs to all 
candidates and then work for the support 
of those whom they consider most alive 
to the needs of our industry and the 
country. The revival of the sheep business 
may well depend on the course of future 
government action. 


DAVID LITTLE 
President 


Idaho Woo! Growers 
Association 


August 25, 1952 





| gprs confronting the sheep indus- 
try can not be solved by us growers 
as individuals, but only by working col- 
lectively. Long-distance contacts so needed 
are accomplished by organization. 

Percentage-wise it looks as if a few extra 
pounds of wool may presently be affecting 
prices way out of proportion. When a 
buyer does not want something, it is 
a bad time to push a sale. A market that 
once looked as if it would pick up in Sep- 
tember may be delayed. We growers might 
be taking more interest in the wool program 
if the present situation continues. 


Idaho weather continues favorable; no 
freezing nights, so lamb feed is the best. 
Growers will be shipping more good lambs. 
A few sales of yearling ewes have been 
made to Idaho men at $27 and $27.50. 
Hear of feeder lamb prices but no sales. 

Annual convention, Idaho Falls, Novem- 
ber 16, 17 and 18 will be a good place to 
take a second look, review our busi- 
nesses, and also a place to formulate poli- 
cies and make decisions. Appreciated will 
be the opportunity of wool growers every- 
where to assemble at conventions and talk 
about their industry. We in Idaho know 
such is time well spent. 


E. R. MARVEL 
President 


Nevada Wool Growers 
Association 


August 18, 1952 





AMB contracting is slow. Reports seem 
to indicate a higher percentage of fat 
lambs. Summer feed has generally been 
holding up well. Labor situation continues 
to be tight, with draft adding to the prob- 
lem. 











O, I haven’t experienced any loss in 
AN shipping my lambs of late years as I 
have been hauling my own and selling them 
at the local sales rings. 

We live 60 miles from Belle Fourche, 
South Dakota, and load at 10 a.m. and as 
a rule from the time they are loaded till 
they are sold, there’s only about three- 
to five-hours’ shrink. The only other way 
of transportation would be trail. There 
isn’t sufficient feed or water for that. The 
only precaution I use is not to load too 
heavily and look at them often. 

F. Ballou 
Seely, Wyoming 


E have not experienced any more injury 
and loss in the shipping of our lambs 
than usual. This loss is estimated at about 
1 percent. 
As to whether the injury and loss is 
greater .with one means of transportation 
over another, we have shipped, this year, 
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both by rail and by truck and our experi- 
ence is that the loss ratio has been about 
the same by each means. 

Normally, precautions to avoid injuries 
and loss in transit are not our responsibility 
as growers, since the lambs are ordinarily 
sold prior to loading; however, as a general 
practice precautions are taken to avoid 
overloading the cars. 


Donald Cameron 
Pendleton, Oregon 


have only lost one lamb in several years 

trucking my lambs. The truckers take 
good care of the lambs in transit. They 
panel them off in small pens and stop often 
enough to prevent over-crowding. I haven't 
shipped any on the railroad for several 
years. 


S. Paul Stewart 
Provo, Utah 


1. Have you experienced injury and 
loss in the shipping of your lambs? 

2. Is the injury and loss greater with 
one means of transportation over 
another? 

3. What precautions do you take to 
avoid injury and loss in transit? 


N former years I experienced some loss 

and injury to lambs in shipping. I 
think the loss or injury was about the same 
in trucking as by rail. Since I have taken 
the precaution of not overloading, I have 
had no loss. 


Reader 
Lodgepole, South Dakota 


have not experienced any loss in shipping 

my lambs since we have been trucking 
them from the range to the railroad load- 
ing point. They seem to have learned to 
ride and to be over their fright by the time 
they are loaded on the railroad freight cars. 

The only precautions that I take are to 
see that the trucks are not loaded too 
heavily, that the pens on the trucks are 
loaded evenly and that the sheep are look- 
ed at often on the first part of the truck 
trip. : 

Since we have the trailer privilege, we 
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can avoid overloading on the railroad and 
this pretty well prevents any loss there. 


John Noh 
Kimberly, Idaho 


NY loses suffered have been insignificant. 

We move most of our breeding stock 
and feeder lambs from the Sierras of Cali- 
fornia to the Sacramento Valley. The fat 
lambs go to either San Francisco or Los 
Angeles. This represents a drop in eleva- 
tion of from 7000 feet to sea level in about 
100 miles. We have to cross-panel both 
trucks and railroad cars to avoid piling up. 
If the stock have an overnight shrink in a 
corral and aren’t loaded too heavily, they 
travel in good shape. 

In my opinion, sheep shipped by rail 
arrive in better condition than those 
trucked. The trucks are more convenient, 
however, so it’s a toss-up as to how to ship. 

R. H. Blackford, Jr. 
Wheatland, California 


IRUCKING in this part of the country is 
much more convenient than shipping by 
train due to the necessity of driving sheep 
long distances. There is a great amount of 
difference in shipping sheep by trucks and 
by trains. By train we find that time is 
much longer, thus sheep lose weight before 
reaching market or destination. Injuries in 
both kinds of transportation are much alike, 
but we do find some truckers that handle 
sheep very well. Injury and loss can be 
avoided by not overcrowding and _parti- 
tioning the trucks. 
Pete Aguerre 
Timpas, Colorado 


W* usually truck to the shipping point 
where the contractor takes over after 
weighing is completed. Over a short period 
of years, I have observed a few points in 
trucking lambs. I like to load early in the 
morning after the lambs have been off 
water for some time. Then if your trucker 
goes right to the unloading point and keeps 
his sheep “swamped” properly you never 
incur much loss. Lengthy delay in transit 
without proper “swamping” is your worst 
enemy for loss in transit. Overloading is 
also a poor policy. 

The feeder or contractor would have 
more knowledge of shipping by rail than 
I. However, the same precautions are 
necessary, plus feeding and watering. 

Douglas Gilger 
Belle Fourche, South Dakota 


Let’s Stop This Waste! 


RUISING, crippling and death of live- 
stock, starting on farms and all the way 
to markets, waste 70,000,000 pounds of 
meat every year—a national loss of more 
than $50,000,000. 
These losses can be greatly reduced if 
you: 
Handle livestock with care 
Use only proper equipment 
Follow time-tested rules developed by 
experience 
Safeguards on the Farm: 
Remove projecting nails, splinters and 
broken boards in feed racks and fences. 
Keep feedlots and farmstead runways used 
by livestock free of old machinery and 
other obstacles that may bruise. 
Dehorn cattle, preferably when young. 


Before Loading on Farm: 


Put animals in small lot near loading chute 
for sufficient period of time to quiet 
down before starting to load. 

Do not feed heavily just prior to loading. 

Make sure that truck is bedded with sand, 
free of stones, to prevent slipping. (In 
warm weather, wet down for hogs.) 
Cover sand with straw—except for hogs 
in warm weather. 

Check truck or car interior, and remove 
protruding nails, bolts or other sharp 
objects or cover with padding. 

Be sure that upper deck of truck or car is 
high enough to avoid bruising backs of 


animals on lower deck. 


Good Loading Practices: 


Use right kind of loading chutes. (Obtain 
construction detail from your state col- 
lege or Livestock Conservation, Inc.) 

Use canvas slappers—not clubs, canes or 
whips. ; 

Load slowly to avoid excitement, and 
crowding against posts or corners. 


Do Not Overload! Partition mixed loads— 
cattle and calves, packing sows and 
butchers, etc. Separate boars, stags and 
cripples. Tie all bulls in truck or car. 

Be sure bull board is in position and se- 
cured before closing car door. 

Provide top cover to protect animals from 
sun in summer; also cover sides to pro- 
tect from cold in winter. 


Enroute to Market: 


Drive carefully. Slow down for sharp 
curves. Avoid sudden starts or stops. 
Inspect load frequently for downers to 

prevent trampling. 





Repeat drenching of sand bedding for hog, 
enroute. 
Unload slowly. Don’t drop animals frop 
upper to lower deck. Use cleatej 
inclines. 
—Livestock Conservation, Ine. 
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Prospective Cattle 
Imports From Mexico 


BOUT 500,000 head of cattle are eg. 

pected to come in from Mexico during 
the next 12 months, following the lifting 
of the embargo on livestock and meat 
products on September Ist. This embargo 
has been in force against that country since 
the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease jp 
December, 1946. 

The American National Cattlemen’s As. 
sociation interpreted the estimates made by 
the BAI in Cow Business, August 15th, as 
follows: 

“The type of cattle, however, will differ 
considerably from normal. Drought in some 
areas, good pasture in others and anticipa- 
tion for two years of the eventual opening 
of the border have influenced the number 
and kind of cattle available for export. 
About 350,000 yearling steers, 300,000 
two-year-old steers and 20,000 three-and 
four-year-old steers are estimated to be 
available for export. Since the 1952 calf 
crop is generally late (May and June, rather 
than February-May) and is smaller than 
normal, it is expected that the bulk of these 
calves will be retained for export in the 
late fall of 1952 as long yearlings. 

“In contrast to some backlog of steers for 
export during the first 12 months after 
September Ist, the number of steers and 
calves available during the second and 
third years will be less than normal. Best 
grazing in northern Mexico is from Sep- 
tember through December and cattlemen 
will have several months in which to market 
their steers, but some will begin to move 
out in September and the movement is 
expected to be larger than normal during 
fall. An appreciable number of older steers 
may be held for slaughter in the 19 packing 
plants in northern Mexico and meat from 
them will likely come to the U. S. Some 
of the yearlings may be retained another 
year for stocking ranges. Pasture and range 
conditions will determine whether Mexican 
cattlemen will export older steers or send 
them to the packing plants. Exports will 
be subject to quotas established by the 
Mexican Government. Export levies set on 
meat may be lower than those for live 


animals in order to aid the packing plants.” 


The National Wool Grower 
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A. sharply higher price trend on dressed 


pring lamb more than offset the de- 
pressing influence of increased receipts on 
the public markets early in August and the 
result was stronger live lamb prices on 
choice and prime grades. Prices on these 
grades were mostly strong to 50 cents 
higher the first week of August, with the 
advance at Chicago measuring 50 cents to 
$1. Prices of other grades, however, failed 
to show any appreciable strengthening. 
The second week of August saw further 
advances on choice and prime spring lambs 
of 25 cents to $1. However, live slaughter 
lambs lost price ground at some markets 
the third week of August, no doubt due to 
lower dressed prices. At some markets they 
held steady. The Denver market, for in- 
stance, showed strength instead of weak- 
ness, with a $31.50 top paid each day dur- 
ing the third week of August for choice 
and prime slaughter spring lambs from the 
San Luis Valley of Colorado. However, 
the fourth week of August choice and 
prime spring lamb prices weakened at most 
markets. 

Choice and prime spring slaughter lambs 
sold on most markets during August in a 
$28 to $32 price range, although prime 
native spring lambs did reach $32.25 at 
Chicago the second week of the month. 
Good and choice spring lambs during Au- 
gust brought mostly $24 to $29.25 but a 
big string of 94-pound range Colorados, 
grading mostly choice, sold at $31 on the 
Denver market late in the month. 

Cull and utility lambs sold all the way 
from $12 to $26 while utility and good 
kinds brought $25 to $28. 

Choice and prime old-crop wooled and 
shorn lambs sold from $27 to $29 while 
good and choice kinds brought $22 to $25. 


Utility to good yearlings at Fort Worth | 


brought $12 to $18. 

Good and choice slaughter ewes sold on 
various markets during August mostly from 
$6.50 to $9, although one deck of high 
choice slaughter ewes did bring $10.50 


at Chicago. Cull to good ewes sold gen- 
erally in a $4 to $9 price range. 

Good and choice spring feeder lambs 
sold largely from $22 to $26. At Omaha 
the third week of August one load of good 
and choice 83-pound western feeder lambs 
brought $26.25 and there were many loads 
and lots of good and choice 80- to 90- 
pound Idaho, Montana and Wyoming feed- 
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The August Lamb Market 


er lambs sold there at $25.50 to $26. Good 
and choice 72-pound feeder spring lambs 
from Wyoming reached $25.50 on the Den- 
ver market the third week of August. Ida- 
ho feeder lambs at Ogden weighing 72 to 
78 pounds brought $24.25 to $24.75. 

Choice yearling blackface breeding ewes 
brought $22 on the Omaha market during 
August, with solid-mouth ewes at $12 to 
$18. 





COUNTRY SALES AND CONTRACTING 


There was a good spurt of lamb con- 
tracting commencing the last week of July 
and first week of August in the mountain 
regions of northern California, southern 
Oregon and western Nevada. It was esti- 
mated that around 15,000 to 20,000 lambs 
were contracted at $23.50 to $26, depend- 
ing on fat and weight basis. In the Inter- 
mountain region around 5000 feeder lambs 
were contracted at $22, these 75 percent 
blackface. 





LAMB DISH OF THE MONTH 


Lamb in the School Lunch Box 





Lamb-Celery Sandwich Filling 


Lamb-Celery Sandwiches 
Carrot Sticks 
Deviled Egg 
Chocolate Cup Cake 
Milk 


Apples 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS, 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND MEAT BOARD 


LAMB-CELERY SANDWICH FILLING 


1% cups ground cooked lamb 
% cup finely chopped celery 
2 tablespoons chopped green olives 
Mayonnaise to moisten 
Combine ingredients thoroughly adding 
just enough mayonnaise to moisten. Yield: 


Approximately 2 cups sandwich filling. 
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Montana 

Contracts reported for the week ending 
August 2nd in the Hobson, Stanford and 
Geyser areas, totaling approximately 3200 
mixed black and whitefaced lambs were 
at 22 cents, fall delivery. Also in the Stan- 
ford area 500 whiteface fat lambs were 
contracted at 21 cents, fall delivery. Dur- 
ing the week ending August 8th, 1000 
whiteface lambs sold near Big Timber for 
September Ist to October 15th delivery 
at $22 to weigh a minimum of 50 pounds 
and maximum of 75 pounds at delivery 
time. Also, 500 head of three, four and 
five-year-old breeding ewes for September 
Ist delivery, were contracted at $25 per 
head. Near Round Up, Montana, 1,100 
mixed whiteface lambs were contracted at 
$22.20, weighed after an overnight shrink, 
at the rail shipping point. Near Sidney, 
Montana, 2000 whiteface fat lambs brought 
$22 for October Ist delivery. During the 
week ending August 22nd 1621 head of 
fat lambs averaging 98 pounds after a 4.5 
percent shrink, sold for immediate delivery 
from the Browning Reservation at $26.50, 
and 937 head of selected lambs at $26.75, 
weighing 106 pounds after an all-day 
shrink in the corral. Around 6350 feeder 
lambs were contracted in the Great Falls 
























Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





























Total U. S. Inspected 1952 195] 
Slaughter, First Seven Months...................-.-.:0000-+-+- 6,718,000 5,524.00) 
CR... BEE aerate IR Sh ea een acne Aug. 23 Aug. 9 
Slaughter at Major Centers .........................c.c-csceseseese 232,638 184,20) 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Spring): 

Cieice and Prime ~......:-..........2....... $30.28 $31.50 

NUE I: III is ecincbsinesvacstcdnontohenenseseninetions 26.95 30.50 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 

ee $62.80 61.50 

Choice, 40-50 pounds .......... 61.90 61.50 

Federally Inspected Slaughter—July 
1952 1951 

ORE SOE ee Or 5 AE ee EE 9 1,100,000 920,000 
|” IRS Sei lt aR Lt ae te ea 430,000 408,000 
I sect acini binsigcaedrotngeninicianscconasenteansiennntiionemebiatagsaelben 3,641,000 3,826,000 
IE II bites ce ncvorseseeersiiceenciinneinione 908,000 863,000 








area at $22. Near Billings 3500 whiteface 
feeder lambs sold for fall delivery at 
$22.50; also 2000 feeder lambs at $22. 
Near Harlowton 12,000 mixed lambs 





Almost everywhere you find sheepmen, you'll find 
folks who are customers of First Security Banks. . . 
and who like doing business with this strong and 
experienced financial institution. That’s because 
First Security banking offices ... now 51 in 
number . . . are organized on the local 

level and staffed by friendly personnel 

who know the needs of the communities 
and customers they serve. We invite 

you to visit your nearby First Security 
Bank for financial service that’s 

tailored to meet the needs of 
Intermountain Sheepmen. 
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fat end at $25. 


© WYOMING 







MN 


brought $22 for fall delivery with a small 
In central Montana 3000 
mixed blackface fat and feeder lambs with 
40 percent fat end brought $23.50. 


“Tailed Te sewe the limanctal needa 


The National Wool Grower 
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Wyoming 





Near Lovell, Wyoming, about 8000 head 
of blackface feeder lambs were contracted 
for September 10th delivery at $22.25 and 
in the same area 1200 head mixed fat and 
feeder lambs sold for immediate delivery 
at $23.50. Also near Lovell 1500 mixed 
lambs were contracted with the wethers 
at $22 and the ewes at $22.50. Near Cas- 

er 16,000 head were reported sold at 
$22.75 for fall delivery to a northern Colo- 
rado feed lot. Also, 12,000 feeder lambs 
were contracted for fall delivery in the 
Casper area at $22. Some feeder lamks 
were reported contracted in southeastern 
Wyoming at 23 cents. One contract was 
reported in Wyoming for ewe lambs at 26 
cents. 


Washington and Oregon 

A contract for around 700 head black- 
faced Washington feeder lambs was writ- 
ten the first week of August at $22, for de- 
livery the following week. Also, several 
thousand mixed fat and feeder lambs 
brought $24 f.o.b. ranch, delivery up to 
the middle of August. A sizable band of 
3000 Washington spring lambs was also 
being slaughtered the first week of August 
for a grower, the carcasses to be shipped 
for sale in the East by brokers. The second 
week of August numerous transactions 
were made in Washington on fat spring 
lambs at $26, with a few thousand reach- 
ing $26.25 delivered to plant on rail ship- 
ping point. Fat lamb sales f.o.b. ranch at 
26% cents and 27 cents were also reported 
in Washington the third week of August. 
Some sold downward to $25 f.o.b. ranch. 
Mixed fats and feeders brought $24 de- 
livered at the rail shipping point. In east- 
ern Oregon 2000 head of mixed lambs 
were contracted the first week of August 
at $24, September delivery, and 1100 head 
at $23 for immediate delivery. Around 
250 head of yearling ewes in central east- 
ern Oregon in an immediate delivery tran- 
saction the first week of August brought 
$35 a head. 


Colorado 


In the San Luis Valley slaughter spring 
lambs were selling to packers early in 
August at a $1 to $1.25 under the Denver 
market top of $31 during that period. 


Texas 


In southwestern Texas the first week of 
August 2000 whiteface mixed lambs were 
contracted at $20 for September delivery. 
The second week of August 3200 lambs 
were contracted at $21 for September de- 
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DAKO PUREBRED SHEEP SALE 


WEDNESDAY ... 


SEPTEMBER 17, 1952 ... 


10 A.M. 


County Fair Buildings — Tautphaus Park 
IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


3 5 0 R A M S « « - Both Registered and Range 
2 5 O EW ES “ie Registered. In pens of two 


or five. 


SUFFOLKS, HAMPSHIRES, PANAMAS, COLUMBIAS, 
MONTEDALES and SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRES 


IDAHO’S BEST FLOCKS: 


Best Blood Lines 


Guaranteed Production 
Authentic Pedigrees 


Write for Catalogue: 


Approved Type 


IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP BREEDERS, INC. 
c/o Mrs. Olah Rucker, Secretary 


Rt. 1 


Shelley, Idaho 


livery; 4000 mixed whiteface lambs $21 
for September delivery; 1000 choice black- 
face lambs $21.50 for immediate delivery; 
1800 blackface mixed lambs $21; and 1000 
Rambouillet mixed lambs $20.50 for Sep- 
tember delivery. Several thousand lambs 
were contracted the third week of August 
at $19 to $21, weighing around 60 to 70 
pounds. A few strings moved out of the 
Davis Mountains up to $23.50, these 


weighing around 80 pounds and carrying 
nearly 50 percent ready for slaughter. 
That area is reported to have fared well, 
getting rains when needed. 

—E. E. Marsh 


GRAND NATIONAL PREMIUMS 


Premiums for livestock to be offered for 
the 1952 Grand National Livestock Exposi- 
tion total $96,366, divided as follows: Beef 
cattle, $54,585; dairy cattle, $20,000; dual 
purpose cattle, $3,800; swine, $10,107 and 
sheep, $7,874. 

For the eight principal classes of breed- 
ing sheep, the premiums total $5,487; for 
commercial sheep, $960; for individual and 
pens of fat lambs, $737; and for carloads 
and truckloads of fat lambs $690. 

The show will be held at the famous Cow 
Palace in San Francisco from October 31st 
to November 9th inclusive. 
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Smaller Lamb Crop 
In Range States— 
Larger in the U.S. 


TT. 1952 lamb crop of the 13 Western 
States is 2 percent (196,000 head) 
smaller than for 1951, and the smallest of 
record, according to the estimates made by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
USDA and released on July 1, 1952. The 
crop for the range States totals 11,593,000 
this year as compared with 11,789,000 in 
1951. 

For the United States as a whole a 2 
percent (412,000 lambs) increase is in- 
dicated. The total is estimated at 18,401,- 
000 head as against the 1951 crop of 
17,989,000. This makes the second suc- 
cessive year in which increases have been 
noted, since 1941, but the lamb crop is still 
37 percent below the 10-year average and 
only 3 percent above the record low of 
1950, the release states. 

The lamb crop of the 35 native sheep 
States is 10 percent higher than in 1951. 


























The 1952 crop totals 6,808,000; that for the 
preceding year was 6,200,000 head. 

The reduction of the lamb crop in the 
Western States comes from a 10 percent 
drop (272,000 head) in the Texas count. It 
is the smallest Texas crop since 1928 and a 
result of continued drought. The number 
of lambs saved in the other 12 Western 
States is 1 percent or 76,000 head larger 
than in 1951. While Idaho, Wyoming, Ne- 
vada and Arizona have smaller yields, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico and Washington show 
moderate increases and Colorado, Utah, 
Oregon, California and South Dakota, slight 
ones. 

Breeding ewe numbers in the West on 
January 1, 1952, were about the same as 


obtain satisfactory sales. 


highest prices. 


























CENTRAL MARKETS ARE THE PRICE DETERMINING MARKETS 


Why not be assured of strong competitive bidding on your livestock to 
A Central Market assures you of a ready outlet for your product at the 


Benefit by the skill and selling experience of your Commission man. 


Sell at OGDEN 
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LAMB CROP REPORT — JULY 1, 1952 Bee. 
BREEDING EWES, 1 YR. LAMBS SAVED an 
OLD AND OVER, JAN. 1 Percent of Ewes 
Thousands (Add 000) January 1 Thousand Head (Add 000) 
10-yr. av. 10-yr. av. 10-yr. av. Beiics 
1941-50 1951 1952 1941-50 1951 1952 1941-50 1951 __1952 (NEPT 
Arizona® .......... 415 305 287 81 81 8&5 336246 5 LY og 
California ........ 1,867 1,305 1,844 90 92 90 1,667 1,201 1,210 
Colorado .......... 1,296. 1,005 1,025] 90 97 97 | 1159 975 994 Austra 
eae 1,167 840 832 |} 105 109 106 1,217 916 8g9 (on wi 
Montana .......... 2,114 1,925 1250] 838 87 90 | 1,761 1,066 1,195 ‘has hi 
Nevada ............ 460 383 387 82 87 83 377 333 39] is bei 
New Mexico’*.... 1,373 1,046 1,094 72 71 74 986 747 810 openir 
Oregon ............ 870 543 543 92 99 100 794 538 543 the b 
South Dakota.... 1,096 632 652 90 98 97 988 618 631 south 
ee 3 5,866 4,321 4,148 70 61 57 4,072 2,636 2364 de 8 
RR fica 1412 1,077 1,066 81 85 87 1,146 915 927 | ea 
Washington 338 227 284/107 112 114 363 254 967 | 
Wyoming ........ 2,278 1527 1,573| 79 88 81 | 1,794 1,344 1,974 \srve 
Total 13 ————— | consu 
Western States..20,552 14,486 14,435 81.1 81.7 80.3} 16,660 11,789 11593 - 
East | 
Corn Belt ........ 2,560 1,736 1,870] 96.5 101.9 105.6| 2,471 1,769 1,974 | 23rd 
West in the 
Corn Belt**® .... 3,724 2476 2,712 | 102.3 1038.6 105.2! 3,810 2.565 2854 nated 
Other supp! 
Native States.... 2,445 1,809 1,868 99.2 108.2 106.0} 2,426 1,866 1,980 held 
Total 35 ment 
Native States... 8,729 6,018 6,450 || 99.7 103.0 105.6| 8,707 6,200 6,808 ing ¢ 
U. S. Total.......29,281 20,457 20,885 | 86.6 87.9 88.1| 25,367 17,989 18,401 | nda 
*Includes Indian-owned sheep in New Mexico and Arizona. strea 
**Excludes South Dakota. clouc 
in 1951. The decrease of 4 percent in particularly. This is undoubtedly asso. "™ 
Texas was offset by an increase of nearly ciated with lower wool values, and an ap- py 
2 percent in the other 12 States. parent swing by some graziers, mostly the 4 | 
eee _~Ss smaller ones, to dual-purpose sheep and | ‘fie 
MERINO RAMS CHEAPER meat production. Many Australian sheep- _ 
‘ men believe that meat is now a muc x 
(Continued from page 26) a : as 
sounder long-term proposition than woo 3 
. Summing up the 1952 Melbourne — They may be right. Coupled with this i ° 
tions, I would say prices were very disap- a much reduced spending power in. the \ 
pointing. It is hard to give definite reasons industry owing to lower returns, rising 8 
for this, but there is an apparent reluctance costs, and income tax returns which have T 
to pay previous high prices for Merinos frightened many producers, and even | wha 
tempted some to reduce individual produc- | also 
tion. They say that the harder they work, mc’ 
the more taxes they pay. Their attitude is, the 
“Why should I take all the financial risks bet 
and tire myself out, when the Federal the 
Treasurer will tax much of the extra money ( 
from me?” of : 
I think that the Federal budget and Hor 
coming wool sales will have a big bear- De 
ing on Australian wool growers’ attitude to |° 
their industry. However, most of us are 7 
richer financially than ever before, and are tha 
in good positions to face a recession. If |" 
prices fell seriously, those who would suffer of 
most, would be the men who bought land Mi 
and stock at recent prices, and will have to | ™ 
complete payment for them with reduced ter 
financial returns. 
Of course, good oversea markets, if our | 
Merino export ban was lifted, could help Gr 
us greatly.—Colin Webb \ 
a 
The National Wool Grower . 
( 





4\EPTEMBER Ist, the date of the opening 
245 4) of the new wool auction season in 


1,210 Australia and South Africa, is the point 
pd on which everyone in the wool business 
1,125 has his eyes glued at the time this report 
39] is being written, August 26th. For the 
810 opening of the auctions will either reflect 
543 the bearish situation resulting from the 


631 south American currency manipulation os 


2,364 the stability that should come from the 
= scarcity of fine wools, which market ob- 
a servers say is still evident even though miil 


consumption throughout the world has been 
at only a moderate rate. 


1,59 . . 
a The Commercial Bulletin, in its August 


1,974 | 23rd issue, says that wool trade sentiment 

in the early part of the summer was domi- 
2,854 nated by the fact that fine wool was in light 

supply. “The South American surplus with- 
1,980 held from the market, however,” their state- 
e. ment continues, “was a constant over-hang- 
3,808 ing cloud potentially ready to drop an in- 
3,401 | yndation of bearish rain into the wool trade 


stream. Something over a month ago the 
cloud began to drop down some of that 
rain. That a big part of the surplus was of 


SEES 


; ‘= | carpet types, while the share of finer wools 
y the | for export was hardly enough to seriously 
onl affect the fundamental world situation in 
reep-" | ‘hat class, did not alter the fact that the 
nue ychological influence on all wool markets 
woot | %% real enough to create general caution 
sis j gong buyers and a somewhat lower level 
the? values, especially with the goods trade 
ising sluggish.” : ; 
hews There is considerable speculation as to 
ows what Argentina will do, as that country is 
duc. | also watching the opening of the Dominion 
vork, auctions. They can, it is pointed out, lower 
le is, the price floor on wool to put them in a 
risks better competitive position, or increase 
Sowell their support for that commodity. 
oney Of course, it is reiterated that the future 
of the wool market depends on mill opera- 
and |tions, which continue at a low level. The 
year. |Department of Agriculture maintains that 
le to [consumption during the last half of 1952 
are |May show a higher rise above the first half 
\ aie than is customary. They report that the 


If | tate of consumption during the first quarter 


iffer | 0f this year was the lowest since the April- 
land | May-June period of 1949. There was some 
e to | increase, however, during the second quar- 
iced | fer. 

The outlook from foreign angles is that 
our | the industry in England is supported by 
help | Government orders; the situation in France 

. is not good but prospective purchases of 
Japan and Germany may offset some of 
wer 
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the discouraging features of the situation. 
Efforts of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation and others to counteract, through 
the establishment of countervailing duties, 
the effects of subsidies given South Ameri- 
can wool growers and topmakers through 
the currency devaluation and other pro- 
grams, are reported separately in this issue. 


BUY-AMERICAN ACT 
The first application of the Buy-American 
provision of the Defense Appropriations 
Act was made by the Quartermaster Corps 
in calling for bids on 643,000 wool mufflers 
and requiring that they be made of domes- 





AUCTIONS OPEN STEADY 
TO FIVE PERCENT HIGHER 


From J. A. Hogle & Co. Private 
Wire of September 2, 1952 


The opening of the 1952-53 wool 
selling season in Sydney, Australia, on 
September 2nd, found prices steady 
to about 5 percent higher than the 
June closing; some buyers claimed 
prices even higher. Top price was 
114% pence paid early in the sales for 
greasy Merino. 


British, Continental and Japanese 
textile interests all competed strongly 
for wools on the opening day. Amer- 
ican buyers attended but did not bid 
because freer spinning wools which 
suit American trade will not be avail- 
able until October. 


The Adelaide market opened 
strong, with Bradford and the Con- 
tinent, the principal buyers. At 
Capetown, South Africa, auctions 
opened at par to 2% percent higher 
compared with the last prices of May 
80th, advices stated. 

Both wool tops and wool futures 
declined in early trading in New York 
on September 2nd, as the new sea- 
son’s wool auctions got under way in 
Australia in a higher but not con- 
vincing pattern. They had advanced 
last week on expectations of a strong 
initial opening this week—a good part 
of the selling on the 2nd was at- 
tributed to commission house profit- 
taking. 











The Wool Market 


tic wool. Almost to cap all paradoxes, or 
what have you, about the wool market 
situation, came the word that sufficient 
(300,000 pounds, clean basis, according to 
estimates) domestic wool of the quality 
desired was not available. So, the time for 
the submission of the bids on the mufflers 
has been extended for a second time to 
September 15, 1952. A survey is now be- 
ing made of available wool stocks and at 
this time various handlers have offered a 
total of 3,200,000 pounds of fine wool for 
sale at from $1.55 to $1.80; 3,857,000 
pounds of half-blood wool at $1.41 to 
$1.66, and 1,900,000 pounds of three- 
eighths blood wool at $1.13 to $1.36. These 
prices are on a clean basis Boston and with- 
in the Government loan values, and the 
offers listed are only a part of the total 
number made, but they do represent a 
wide distribution area. 

This muffler case wi!l undoubtedly serve 
as a test and the results will probably be 
used to clarify the application of the Buy- 
American Act as it applies to wool. This 
provision in the Defense Appropriations’ 
Act, which carries the name of Congress- 
man Berry of South Dakota who introduced 
it as an amendment to the Defense Appro- 
priations Act, requires the use of domestic 
wool except when a sufficient quantity can- 
not be produced at U. S. market prices. 
While not defined in the Act, U. S. market 
prices are interpreted to mean prices in 
Boston of foreign wool, transportation and 
duty paid, with due consideration being 
given subsidies granted foreign wool pro- 
ducers by their countries. 


THE DOMESTIC MARKET 


Except that sheep are continuing to 
grow wool, every segment of the industry 
has set a very dull record for the month of 
August. The Boston market was reported 
“very quiet” for the first two weeks and 
“practically at a standstill” for the week 
ending August 22nd. With the opening of 
the Australian auctions next week and fur- 
ther knowledge of what is going to happen 
in South America, the entire picture may 
clear and considerable activity develop. 

While it is hoped, of course, that the - 
market will revive and that growers will be 
able to sell their wool at satisfactory prices, 
in any event the non-recourse loan is avail- 
able if they wish to use it. In this connec- 
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tion, the grower should remember that 
appraisal of the wool that is to be pledged 
as security for the loan, must be requested 
not later than November 30, 1952 and ap- 
plication for the loan must be made before 
December 31, 1952. 

Up to the present time a relatively small 
amount of the wool clip has been ap- 
praised, according to John A. Goe, Chief 
of the Wool Division, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration. In an _ interview 
given the San Angelo (Texas) Standard, on 
August 2nd, Mr. Goe said that because of 
the general slowness of the loan program 
so far, the Government has had to hire 
only 11 appraisers for the entire United 
States. Criticism of the delay in receiving 
shrinkage reports through core tests is 
coming to the National office from some 
areas. 


REPORTS BY STATES 
Arizona 
The Arizona clip, as stated in previous 
issues, is being handled on a consignment 
basis largely and went to Boston ware- 














FOR SALE 
A Limited Number of 
Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs 
% Will De the Work of 
Twe Ranch Hands 
¥%& Wonderful Pets for 
Ohildren 


% Smartest, Most Alert 
Deg Alive! 


$50.00 either sex—a 
bargain at any price! 


PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 
Kerrville, Texas 





Name. 
Addr 
City & State. 
Sex. 

Send C.O.D 
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SWEEP DOG DIRECTORY 


DICKENS, JACK 
Walden, Colorado 


(Charge for listing: $12 for 12 issues). 
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houses soon after shearing this year. 


California 
No sales have been noted during August. 


Colorado 


The Craig Wool Company says they have 
had no transactions the past month. The 
last sale they made was on July 21st when 
they sold two cars of original bag wools 
at 65 cents at the warehouse. Most of the 
wools held at Craig are graded lines, which, 
the management believes, will undoubtedly 
be put into the Government program. 

Two lots of Colorado mountain wools 
that went into the Government program 
are reported as bringing 73 and 76.4 cents; 
shrinkage of these wools is given at around 
48 percent. 


> 


Idaho 
No sales and no offers were made on 
Idaho wools during August. 


Montana 

Some 12,700 fleeces in four areas of 
Montana sold the last ten days of July at 
60 cents a pound but no transactions have 
been reported for August. 


Nevada 

Some of the wool shipped from western 
Nevada at shearing time to San Francisco 
for storage has recently been moving at 
prices which appear no better than the 
Government loan. No apparent explanation 
is given for the resistance to the loan pro- 
gram, Secretary John Humphrey of Nevada 
Wool Growers Association states. Main 
argument on the side of selling seems to be 
the fact that the weight gain while in 
storage at sea level will pay for storage and 
shipping costs and no further weight gain 
can be expected while storage costs con- 
tinue to accrue. 


Oregon 

“The market is very dead due to South 
American wools coming in at ruinously low 
prices,” writes R. A. Ward, General Man- 
ager, Pacific Wool Growers. “These Chu- 
buts can be bought for $1.35 in bond. That 
has knocked the props out from our domes- 
tic market. Most all wools are now going 
under the non-recourse loan as every grade 
of wool is lower in the open market than 
at loan value.” 

The Portland wool handlers, including 
the Pacific Wool Growers, Western Wool 
Storage Company, Portland Hide and 
Wool Company and J. B. Stanfield Wooi 
Company, had set November 15th to 19th 
as the dates for a series of auction sales. 


They planned to offer around 6 millig 
pounds of northwestern wools at that time, 
However, due to the market situation gg 
outlined above by Mr. Ward, the group has 
decided to postpone the showing and ayo. 
tions indefinitely. 


South Dakota 

A few small clips of farm flock wools that 
were shorn late in eastern South Dakota 
and Minnesota have nearly all been placed 
under the Government loan program. Op 
these late wools cash offers in the country 
ranged from 43 to 46 cents. 


Texas 

The fall wool supply of the 1951 clip 
has been greatly reduced by recent sales, 
it is reported. Over 1,250,000 pounds were 
moved in a price range of 50 to 52 cents, 
Another lot of 200,000 pounds of fall wool 
was purchased at 47.5 cents to 51.5 cents, 
most of it at 50 and 51 cents. Only one 
sale of 12 months’ wool is noted. Some 
70,000 pounds were purchased at 57 to 
61 cents a pound. 


Utah 

There have been no transactions in Au- 
gust. However, some July sales have been 
revealed. One made up of 1951 and 1952 
wools brought 51 cents; a~1952 clip was 
sold at 60.5 cents, and 62 cents is given as 
the price paid for three other clips. The 
Inland Wool Company is reported as hay- 
ing moved three-fourths of a million pounds 
at from 65 to 71 cents delivered Boston. 


Washington 

There have been no recent wool transac- 
tions in Washington. The last sales were 
the graded fine and some half-blood wools 
that sold in Portland at 59 to 60 cents per 
pound. Secretary A. E. Lawson reports 
it is the understanding that the market is 
absolutely dead now and in all probability 
the growers will start turning the wool to 
the Government. 


Wyoming 

Wyoming had no sales during the past 
month. Two warehouses are reported as 
grading and preparing their wools for the 
Government loan program if such proves 
necessary or desirable. The Wyoming Wool 
Cooperative Marketing Association, which 
is said to handle about a third of that 
State’s clip, reports that while their ap- 
praisals have been generally satisfactory, 
there has been considerable delay in get- 
ting shrinkages, which are determined by 
the core-test method. The fact that these 
appraisals are being made, of course, does 
not mean the growers will accept the Gov- 
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ernment loan. However, by meeting the 
requirements of the loan, these wools will 
be ‘in a position to be placed nites’ Ge 








oP hag Government program at any time. O. T. 
UCB vans of the Wool Growers Warehouse 
& Marketing Company, Casper, Wyoming, 
showed his wool to a number of buyers 
about a month ago as did the Wyoming 
Is that Coop., but so far there have been no sales 
Dakota as a result of this showing. 
placed 
n. On 
ountry : 
Larger Wool Clip 
This Year 
‘a HE 1952 domestic wool clip is estimated 
; va to be four million pounds or two per- 
cents, | cent larger than that shorn in 1951. This 
1 wal year’s production, however, is 23 percent 
cents | below the ten-year (1941-1950) average. 
ly in The quantity of wool shorn or to be shorn 
Some lh 1952, is estimated at 229,750,000 pounds 
57 to by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, in its re- 
lease of August 7th. Last year’s production 
of shorn wool was 225,545,000 pounds. 
n Au- The BAE report further states: 
- been “The increased wool production this year 
1952 is due to a larger number of sheep shorn 
D was and a record heavy weight per fleece. The 
ven as estimated weight per fleece of 8.27 pounds 


The compares with 8.24 pounds last year and 


s hav-§ the 10-year average of 8.02 pounds. About 
ounds 1% percent more sheep were shorn this 
fon. year than last year. 

“Production of shorn wool in the ‘native’ 

or ‘fleece’ wool States is estimated at 66 
ansac-@ million pounds, with an average fleece 
were® §=weight of 7.53 pounds. Last year 61 mil- 
wools#  jion pounds were shorn at an average fleece 
ts per weight of 7.52 pounds. Sharp increases in 
eports production were shown for Ohio, Minne- 
ket is sota and Nebraska. In all the ‘native’ States, 
ibility except Maine, Missouri and Oklahoma, 
901 to wool production was equal to or greater 

than in 1951. 

“In the 13 Western Sheep States (11 
past Western States, South Dakota and Texas) 
Jd a shorn wool production is estimated at 164 
-@ million pounds, or about the same as in 
cov 1951. The number of sheep shorn and to 
Wool be shorn is placed at 19,044,000 head, a 
vhich decrease of a little more than one percent 

that from last year. The average weight per 
+ ap. fleece at 8.61 is the second highest on rec- 
story, ord but only slightly higher than last year. 
get- Fleece weights in Texas averaged higher 
a than last year, while in the other Western 
heal States they were equal to or less than a 
doa year ago. Production is down from last 
Cov- year in Texas, Wyoming, Arizona, Utah 
and Nevada, but up in the rest of the 13 

>wer 
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WOOL SHORN IN 
WOOL PRODUCTION 


WEIGHT PER FLEECE! 


1951 AND 1952 
NUMBER SHEEP SHORN2 














State and 10-yr. av. 10-yr. av. 1941-50 ’ 
Division 1941-50 1951 1952 1941-50 1951 1952 10-yr. av. 1951 1952 
Thousand Pounds Pounds | Thousands 

Arizona............ 3,480 2,481 eh A amine 2 am 486 342 825 
California........ 18,867 15,589 16,028 7.0 7.5 7.5 2,724 2,086 2,140 
Colorado.......... 12,504 11,580 11,688 86 96 9.1 1,451 1,200 1,286 
[oer 12,492 9,595 9,692 9.7 10.1 99 1,297 950 979 
Montana.......... 22,8738 14569 15,278 92 9.7 9.7 2,489 1,502 1,575 
Nevada............ 4,427 3,898 3,767 84 88 8.7 526 443 433 
N. Mexico........ 13,682 11,067 11,882 84 87 8.7 1,656 1,275 1,353 
Oregon............ 8,508 5,506 5,722 87 98 9.2 974 592 622 
S. Dakota......... 10,643 7,185 7,306 83 93 88 1,290 767 831 
TORRR cs 68,018 48,712 46,806 7.7 7.3 7.8 8,901 6,698 6,030 
Cc Seca eae 14244 12019 11,899 91 96 92 1,571 1,252 1,239 
Washington..... 4,018 2,794 2,894 92 95 95 437 295 805 
Wyoming........ 25,164 19,642 19,260 9.7 10.6 10.0 2,593 1,848 1,926 
Western Total.218,920 164,587 164,040 8.29 855 861 26395 19,255 19,044 
Other States.... 80,418 60,958 65,710 7.32 7.52 7.53 10,990 8,102 8,725 
0 SE 299,338 225,545 229,750 8.02 8.24 8.27 37,385 27,357 27,769 


1 For Texas and California the weight per fleece is 
during the year. 
2 Including sheep shorn at commercial feeding yards. 


the amount of wool shorn per sheep and lamb 








ESTIMATES FOR UNITED STATES (THOUSAND POUNDS) 





Year Shorn Pulled Year Shorn Pulled Year Shorn Pulled 
19389 361,689 64,500 1944 338,318 73,500 1949 212,899 35,600 
1940 872,014 62,000 1945 307,976 70,500 1950 215,422 32,400 
1941 387,520 65,800 1946 280,908 61,300 1951 225,545 24,900 
1942 388,297 66,700 1947 251,425 56,600 1052 290 -750- - owe 
1943 378,848 65,200 1948 231,770 46,600 








Western Sheep States. Wool production in 
Texas, estimated at 47 million pounds, is 
down four percent from 1951. Estimates 
for Texas and California include an allow- 
ance for wool to be shorn from sheep and 
lambs this fall. The allowance for Texas is 
5,744,000 pounds this fall compared with 
6,125,000 pounds shorn last fall. For Cali- 
fornia the allowance is 2,564,000 pounds 


compared with 2,557,000 pounds last fall. 

“The estimates of shorn wool production 
are based on voluntary reports from wool 
producers. Reports from. the ‘native’ States 
are collected in cooperation with the Post 
Office Department through the rural mail 
carriers. For the Western Sheep States, 
reports are obtained diectly from owners of 
both range and farm flocks.” 
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Targhee ewes proven for 


Breeding ewes and rams available, 


Box 72, Bo 





Dense % blood fleeces—Longer staple for the grade 


For Greater Net Profits — Use Targhee Rams 


U. S. TARGHEE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
William J. Boylan, Secretary 
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greater production of lamb 
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COLUMBIAS 
BARTON, A. K. 
Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOLMQUIST & SON, A. E. 
Rte. 1, Filer, Idaho 
HUGHES LIVESTOCK CoO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 
JOHNSON, EUGENE A. 
11428 S. E. Glenwood, 
Portland, Oregon 
LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 
MANSFIELD, HENRY A. 
Vernal, Utah 
MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte 1 
MARQUISS & SONS, R. B. 
Gillette, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
PINE TREE RANCH 
Gillette, Wyoming 
RECKMAN, DICK 
Grass Valley, Oregon 
SNYDER SHEEP CO. 
Lovell, Wyoming 
THOMAS, PETE 
Malad, Idaho 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 
CORRIEDALES 
LEVER & SONS, HENRY 
McMinnville, Oregon 
CROSSBREDS 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
FLOWER, C. F. 
Sunnyside, Washington 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
SCHULZ, LESTER R. 
Sheridan, Montana 


HAMPSHIRES 
BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
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JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
MacCARTHY & SONS, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 
HAMPSHIRES 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
ROCK AND SON, P. 4 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 
WARRICK & SON, ROY B. 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 


PANAMAS 
BELL, TOM 
Rupert, Idaho 
HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte 1 
RICKS BROS. 
Rte. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
SARGENT & SONS, D. L. 


Cedar City, Utah 


RAMBOUILLETS 
BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, New Mexico 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
_ BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SON, E. N. 
Levan, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CoO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
FLOWER, C. F. 
Sunnyside, Washington 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 





SUFFOLKS 


TARGHEES 


Areedonrs DIRECTORY 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 
National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


PORT, R. I. 
Sundance, Wyoming 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 


BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 

Shiprock, N. M. 
BECKER, M. W. 

Rupert, Idaho 
BONIDA FARM 

Lima, Montana 
BURTON, T. B. 

Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S. E. 

Plainview, Texas 
FLOWER, C. F. 

Sunnyside, Washington 
FOX, FLOYD T. 

Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROS. 

Star Route, Menan, Idaho 
GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 

Morrin, Alta., Canada 
HALL, WILLIAM C. 

Falkland, B.C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 

Junction City, Oregon 
JENKINS, ALLAN 

Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 

Muldoon, Idaho 
MALMGREN, E. C. 

Levan, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROKE, RALPH 

Big Lake, Texas 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 

Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 

Dixon, California 
VAUGHN, HOWARD 

Dixon, California 
WADDELL, DAVE 

Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 

Levan, Utah 
WARRICK & SON, ROY B. 

Oskaloosa, Iowa 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 

PFISTER, LEO 
Node, Wyoming 

THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 
Defiance, Missouri 
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ARIZONA 


Scattered showers in southeast and central; 
a few moderate amounts. Temperatures 
averaging slightly above normal. Cotton boll- 
worms and stinkbugs serious problem; a 
few cotton leafworms and corn earworms 
present; dusting active in all areas. Picking 
cotton getting started; no ginning yet, indi- 
cates late harvest. Ranges mostly in good 
shape in east and central. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures averaged generally above 
normal, except in central and on south coast 
where near normal. No measurable precipi- 
tation reported, except very light amounts 
in north coastal area. Continued low rela- 
tive humidities contributed to very high fire 
danger throughout State. Irrigation continued 
in most areas, due to lack of precipitation. 


Wheatland, Yuba County 
August 18, 1952 


Feed on our summer range in the High 
Sierras is better than average this year 
after a late start because of heavy winter 
snows. We had quite a number of thunder 
and lightning storms late in July which gave 
us plenty of moisture. 

Most of the lambs in our section were 
shipped in July with my lambs going at a 
weight of 95 to 100 pounds. At that time, 
fat lambs were contracted at 25 to 26 cents 
and some feeders went at 23 cents. A few 
wool clips were sold at 65 cents recently 
but that is the only activity reported. In 
this section of California sheepmen are 
faced with a shortage of good, young 
herders. 

—R. H. Blackford 


COLORADO 


Precipitation heavy in parts of Pueblo, 
Prowers, Cheyenne, Lincoln, and Ouray coun- 
ties, very light in west and extreme north, 
and near normal elsewhere. Alfalfa poor. 
Pastures and ranges good at higher eleva- 
tions, poor to fair at lower levels. Livestock 
excellent in plateau and mountain sections, 
mostly good elsewhere. 


Redvale, Montrose County 
August 1, 1952 


Because of their smaller head (easier 
lambing) and the fact that they add color 
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Around the Range Country gives our 
readers a chance to express their opin- 
ions about anything pertaining to the 
industry or about life in general. In 
offering this space for free expression 
of thought, the National Wool Grower 
assumes no responsibility for any state- 
ment made. 

Statements about the weather and 
range conditions are taken from U. S. 
Weather Bureau report for the week 
ending August 29, 1952. 








to the lambs when bred to whiteface ewes, 
I use Suffolk rams in my operation. 

We have had dry but good feed on the 
range this season, which is much better 
than it has been for several years. If we 
continue to have this dry weather, it might 
affect our fall feeds. 

—G. M. Young 


Timpas, Otero County 
August 23, 1952 


Here in southeastern Colorado it is very 
hot and a severe drought is continuing. We 
have sufficient grass but it is very dry. The 
situation last year was much better with 
green grass and plenty of water. Our en- 
tire moisture this year amounts to six 
inches. No offers have been made for 
lambs for fall delivery yet; growers are 
expecting to get 25 cents. My lambs this 
season are about 10 pounds lighter than the 
75-pound average. Early in June some 
wools were contracted at 51 cents; others 
consigned. 

—Pete Aguerre 


Craig, Moffat County 
August 1, 1952 


We have had some showers the last ten 
days that have certainly improved the range 
and cooled the atmosphere off. Winter 
ranges in northwestern Colorado and south- 
eastern Wyoming look good and if we 
have some rains now it will set and keep 
the feed on the fall and winter ranges so 
we will have some volume to winter on. 
Hay at present is high, and we cannot af- 
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ford to feed at these prices. They are ask- 
ing $30 a ton in the fields. Freight to the 
range is $10 to $15. 

There have been no sales of lambs here 
as yet. I have had some inquiry from the 
Missouri River operators at $22.50 for some 
top feeders, 75 pounds average weight, 45 
pounds minimum, September to October 
delivery. Growers are asking 25 cents f.o.b. 
station. 

Wool offerings at the Craig wool ware. 
house have been shown to most all Boston 
houses. Around 75,000 pounds, original 
bag, bulk fine, some half blood, edge three- 
eighths, was sold at 64 cents and 65 cents. 
These were Rangely, Colorado, wools and 
one Snake River clip. They have a shrink- 
age of 54 to 55 percent. One clip of 30,000 
pounds fine, graded staple, shrinking 65 
percent, has been sold at 58 cents, f.o.b 
Craig, Colorado. Some Utah, graded, fine 
staple, brought 67 cents. This clip had a 
shrinkage of 55 to 56 percent. Most growers 
are asking for CCC appraisals now. These 
are all the wool sales the last 30 days. 

It looks as if the percentage of feeders 
will be greater from this area, as the ewes 
had too much winter and didn’t regain 
their strength so as to produce their maxi- 
mum milk for the lambs. Then since the 
15th of June it has been extremely dry and 
hot and the lambs didn’t do as well as 
usual up to July 20th, when it started to 
shower. 


—Leland Ray Smith 


IDAHO 


Cooler than last week, but warmer than 
normal. Grain harvest completed in lower 
Lewiston area, but continues in full swing 
in higher country and over remainder of 
State. Harvest weather excellent, but most 
non-irrigated areas becoming quite dry and 
pastures need rain. Considerable hay being 
cut. Cattle and sheep continue in good con- 
dition. The only showers reported were in 
area between Pocatello and Utah border. 


Rupert, Minidoka County 
August 15, 1952 


As my operation is limited to small scale 
purebred raising, I am not too well-in- 
formed as to range conditions, etc. How- 
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ever, there seems to be an abundance of 
hay this year. Much of it is for sale locally 
at $18 to $20 baled in the field. 

Most of the ranch wool was consigned 
in May to the Minidoka County Wool Pool. 
I am not familiar with the disposition of 
the range clips. 

I have greatly enjoyed the historical ar- 
ticles on sheep as well as those on foreign 
operations. Also. the Association is to be 
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ROTECT YOUR LAMBS 
from Enterotoxemia 
in feed lots, wheat pastures or lambing 
down of grain and pea fields. Immunize 
by vaccinating with 
FRANKLIN CL. PERFRINGENS 
BACTERIN 


New FRANKLIN 
TAPEWORM TREATMENT 
Gets both the broad and the fringed tape- 
worm. For thorough worm control use 
with Franklin Phenothiazine. 
Protection Against Infectious 
Sore Mouth 
immunize with 
FRANKLIN OVINE-ECTHYMA 
VACCINE 


Inexpensive. 
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Easy to use. Effective. 


FRANKLIN TRIPLE SULFAS 
a scientific combination of the three sul- 
fonamides for treatment of certain bac- 
terial infections, especially pneumonia, 


foot rot and certain forms of mastitis 
(Bluebag) . 


FRANKLIN SULFATAN BOLUS 


are giving excellent results in the 
treatment of infectious scours. 


Use FRANKLIN EQ 335 for Screw 
Worms and Fleece Worms. 


FRANKLIN DEXTROSE SOLUTION 
Many other products of proven merit such 
as Marking Paint, Elastrators, Burdizzos, 

Ear Tags, Syringes, Clippers, Etc. 

2» Complete Catalog Free on Request « 


O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 


Denver - Kansas City - Wichita - Amarillo 
orth - Marfa - El Paso - Alliance 

- Los Angeles - Portland 
Billings - Calgary 


Franklin Drug Store Dealers in all Trading Centers 
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complimented for its efforts to promote 
the industry. 


—Grover R. Newman 


Kimberly, Twin Falls, County 
August 31, 1952 


Feed conditions are near normal and 
about the same as last year. It was ex- 
tremely dry the early part of the summer 
and then wet in June. We seldom have 
enough moisture and most of our first cut- 
ting hay got wet in June. Our lambs are al- 
ready marketed. The quality was good but 
the weight was down a couple of pounds. 
From $27 to $28 was given for fine-wool 
yearling ewes here recently and from $27 
to $40 for crossbred (whiteface) yearling 
ewes. Vibrionic abortion and no cemand 
for our wool have been our major problems 
this year. —John Noh 


MONTANA 


Hot and dry; only widely scattered very 
light showers. Area of soil moisture shortage 
growing. Wild hay 80 percent cut; second 
crop of alfalfa 60 percent. Feed quite short 
in some central and eastern sections. Range 
grasses drying. Livestock good, except some 
lightweight calves in drier sections. Winter 
wheat seeding starting on limited scale. 


Hilger, Fergus County 
August 6, 1952 


Most of the wool in this area was sold, 
with very little consigned for loan. Most 
recent sales were at 55 cents for small lots 
and 65 cents for large holdings. A recent 
transaction of 75 feeder lambs at 20 cents 
was reported and offers of 21 cents have 


‘ been made but no takers as yet. 


Here in the Judith Mountains grass is 
still plentiful. Usually, however, we have 
some green pastures all summer, but not this 
season as it is very dry and hot. We run 
650 ewes and as part of our range is fenced 
sheep-tight with the rest bounded by heavy 
timber and slide rock, which sheep do not 
penetrate far, we do not have herders. We 
look at the sheep occasionally through the 
day with field glasses and our losses are 
very light. 

We use Targhee rams because we wish 
to produce an average fleece and a heavy 
lamb. We did use Columbias for a while 
but our wool was graded coarser than Col- 
umbias are supposed to produce. We think 
the Columbias show more selection and 
breeding than the Targhee at the present 
time. We try to follow the middle of the 
road in our wool production, because one 
cannot switch from coarse to fine wool as 


rapidly as the buyers demand. We raig 
a very clean and light-shrinking clip but 
just once in 40 years of sheep raising haye 
we seen any premium for clean wool and 
that amounted to one cent. We lamb yer 
early and believe our lambs have a little 
more protection at birth from longer wog| 
than the finer breeds. 


—Stephen F. Gilpatrick 


Hysham, Treasure County 
August 1, 1952 


I have used purebred Columbias for the 
past several years. They are openfaced and 
have good size and medium fine wool, 
The lambs are quite strong at birth. We use 
irrigated pastures and turn them on beet 
tops in the fall. This is the driest season | 
have seen in the 36 years I have been in 
this section. 

There have been quite a few wool clips 
sold in central and northern Montana at 
from 55 to 72 cents. I joined the Yellow. 
stone Wool Pool at Billings and our wool 
is stored there. Quite a number of lambs 
have been contracted for fall delivery at 
20 to 22 cents. There is no sale for yearling 
ewes, as the entire eastern part of Montana 
is very dry. I have 300 yearling whitefaces 
I want to sell, but no buyer. Alfalfa hay 
is selling at $35 a ton. The mountain 
ranges are in good condition, as more rain 
fell there and lambs will have good weight, 
but the prairie lambs will be very light. 

—Leonard D. Gibson 


NEVADA 


Shower activity limited to Las Vegas area 
and along Utah border; elsewhere, mostly 
clear skies with high afternoon and low 
nighttime temperatures. Second crop of al- 
falfa being harvested. Livestock in good 
condition, but range and stock water drying 
rapidly in Winnemucca area. 


NEW MEXICO 


Brief cool period middle of week in north- 
east; otherwise, temperatures average near 
or slightly above normal over State. Scat- 
tered showers in all sections, except south- 
east; amounts light to locally moderate or 
heavy in extreme northeast and southwest! 
middle of period. 


OREGON 


No measurable precipitation. Farm work 
about normal. Grain harvest completed at 
lower elevations in east; still small amount 
of valley spring grain being combined in 
west; harvest moving into higher elevations 
in both divisions; second cutting of alfalfa 
continues. Lower ranges and _ unirrigated 
pastures deteriorating seriously, due to 
drought. Livestock condition generally good 
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Pilot Rock, Umatilla County 
August 29, 1952 


Most of the fat lambs in our area are 
sold, but 23 to 23.5 cents was given for 
feeder lambs recently. This price was also 
paid for mixed lots. Some crossbred ewe 
lambs went for 26 cents. Also, recent sales 
of yearling ewes are reported at $26. The 
wool market is dead in this section. 

Feed in the Blue Mountains of north- 
eastern Oregon is very good this year, con- 
siderably better than usual, due to having 
enough moisture. Our lambs should come 
off the range in better condition than they 
have been in the last five years. 

—Donald Cameron 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Temperatures normal; precipitation well 
below with showers in scattered areas. Con- 
ditions favorable for bulk of corn crop io 
reach maturity before normal frosts occur. 
Dry topsoil and subsoil exist in much of 
major corn-producing area. Small grain har- 
vest nearly completed. Pastures and ranges 
furnishing progressively less feed. 


Stoneville, Meade County 
August 21, 1952 


Feed on the summer range is fair. We 
have not had sufficient moisture until just 
recently. Both lamb and wool sales are at 
a standstill here. Answer me this: why has 
the sheep business been so poor since the 
beginning of the last world war as com- 
pared to the cattle business, and still they 
are hollering for more sheep? 

—Frank S. Gale 


Buffalo, Harding County 
August 21, 1952 


My lambs should come off the range 1» 
better than usual condition this year as 
feed on the summer range is much better 
than last year at this time and we have 
had plenty of moisture. Wool transactions 
are at a standstill at this time as well as 
sales of lambs and yearling ewes. 

—F. M. Gilbert & Son 


Belle Fourche, Butte County 
August 26, 1952 


The range is very short and hard to get. 
Hay has been very short and both hay and 
cake are high. If feed, taxes, wages and 
overall expenses keep going up, while wool 
and lamb go down, some careful managing 
is going to be necessary ot keep going. Feed 
on the summer range started dry, then 


September, 1952 


greened up and is now dry again. This is 
approximately the same condition that pre- 
vailed last year. We have had some heavy 
thunderstorms but they took in very little 
of the range. 

Feeder lambs are reported selling at 22 
to 23 cents and fine-wool yearling ewes up 
to $25. Crossbred (whiteface) yearling 
ewes are moving at from $20 to $23. I have 
heard of no wool transactions. We are 
just sitting and waiting for the Govern- 
ment’s next move. 


—Douglas Gilger 


Lodgepole, Perkins County 
August 21, 1952 

Pastures in this area are rather poor and 
as a result my lambs will not be in such 
good condition as a year ago. No sales 
have been reported on wool or yearling 
ewes and lambs. 

Aanon Gunderson 


TEXAS 


Crops and pastures faded further, as seri- 
ous drought and intense summer heat con- 
tinue. Scattered showers in northern High 
Plains and upper coastal section only tem- 
porary relief in a few localities. In general, 
cotton condition declined considerably, but 


cotton in fair to good condition in East and 
in Red River bottomland; irrigated cotton 
good progress; harvest active in southeast 
and gaining in central; ginning past peak in 
Coastal Bend and about completed in extreme 
south, with stalks destroyed in many fields. 
Cattle, calves, and sheep being moved from 
dry ranges, feeding hay and concentrates 
stepped up. Stock-water becoming a real 
problem in many sections. 


Comfort, Kendall County 
August 19, 1952 


Some fat lambs were reported sold at 
18 to 20 cents per pound recently, with 
feeders going at 16 to 19 cents. This latter 
price was also quoted on. fine-wool ewe 
lambs, crossbred ewe lambs (whiteface) 
and mixed lots. No recent wool transactions 
have been made in this area. 

Feed on the summer range is below nor- 
mal due to lack of sufficient moisture and 
my lambs will come off the range in poor 
condition this season. 

—John R. Crouch 


UTAH 


Considerable cloudiness and some thunder- 
storms. Precipitation light in north to heavier 
in’ south with only traces at many stations. 
Temperatures averaged above normal, due 
primarily to warm, cloudy nights. Harvesting 
first crop of alfalfa seed; prospects less than 
last year. At high elevation, summer ranges 
in good to excellent condition throughout. 


Fountain Green, Sanpete County 
August 16, 1952 


After the past winter’s heaviest snowfall 
in many years, we have had a very good 
spring and summer for sheep—abundance 
of rain with no frost resulting in ranges 
that are in splendid condition. 

The lamb crop was above average and 
we expect lambs to be heavier than usual 
this year. Prices have gone down one half 
from last year, especially on wool, with no 
buyers for either wool, lambs or old ewes. 
About a month ago three clips in this area 
were sold at 62 cents. Most growers seem 


ANNUAL SALE 


of 
Approximately 


300 RAMS 


Drafted from the 


Columbia 
Targhee 
Ramboouillet 


Flocks of the 


U. S. SHEEP EXPERIMENT 
STATION 


and 


WESTERN SHEEP BREEDING 
LABORATORY 


Dubois, Idaho 
Sept. 25, 1952 


10 O'CLOCK A.M. 





Sale list of rams upon 
request about Sept. 1. 


No ewes offered due 
to Vibrio in flocks 
spring 1952. 
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FIVE MODELS WITH NEW CHASSIS 

ONE OR TWO BEDS - PATENT PENDING 
BUSINESS SINCE 1907 

E. MADSEN & SONS Mfg. CO. 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 


COLUMBIA SHEEP 
The All American Breed 


For herd improvement use Columbia 
‘Rams. Columbia Ewes for high pro- 
duction of lamb and wool. 
SEE COLUMBIA SHEEP 

4-1l—Pacific International Live- 
stock Exposition, Portland, Oregon. 
31-Nov. 9—Grand National Live- 
stock Show, San Francisco, Calif. 


W m™. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Nov. 15-19 — Ogden Livestock Show, 
Ogden, Utah. - 

Nov. 17 — Columbia-Suffolk Bred Ewe 
Sale, Ogden, Utah. 


Nov. 29-Dec. 6 — International Live 
Stock Exposition, Chicago. 
Jan. 16-24 — National Western Stock 
Show, Denver, Colorado. 
COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Alma Esplin, Secretary 
P. O. Box 315, Logan, Utah 





to favor outright sales to Government han- 
dling. 

Coyotes are on the increase again. Herd- 
ers are scarce, with no young men taking up 
that kind of work. However, some foreign 
herders are being hired. 

—James L. Nielson 


Provo, Utah County 
August 29, 1952 


The wool in this section has been ten- 
dered for the Government loan. Some sales 
were made in July at 62 cents however. An 
offer of $24 has been made on lots of most- 
ly fat lambs, and $23 to $23.50 on mixed 
lots. No recent sales of yearling ewes have 
been made in this section. 

Feed conditions are a little better this 
year. We have had some extra heavy 
storms in some close areas—not on mine. 
My lambs are in average condition or bet- 
ter, with a considerable fat end. 

—S. Paul Stewart 


WASHINGTON 


Rather cool. Precipitation rather general 
over west on Thursday and Friday. Wheat 
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harvest nearing end, except in extreme north 
and a few spring wheat areas. Moisture gen- 
erally inadequate for fall seeding. Alfalfa 
seed being harvested. Pastures generally 
adequate in most areas. 


Pullman, Whitman County 
August 1, 1952 


There is no market here for feeder lambs, 
but I recently sold 468 fat lambs to Armour 
and Company at $25.25 per hundred. Feed 
conditions on the range have been good, 
about the same as last year. I do not use 
National Forest lands in my operation. 

—C. A. Hood 


Yakima, Yakima, County 
August 1, 1952 


In the good old days when we were in 
the range sheep business, we used Hamp- 
shire or Suffolk rams. However, when the 
contour of the ground no longer seemed to 
fit our old bones and it seemed increasingly 
harder to find a soft rock for a pillow, we 
confined our activities to a farm flock. For 
the last five years we have used purebred 
Columbia rams and find them most satis- 
factory. Since we use young ewes we have 
no trouble at lambing time. The lambs 
mature as fast as others and at five months 
are ready for market. They produce a heavy 
fleece of wool of a very good quality. Am 
not sure, but believe they would be 
tops for range bands. Because of the diffi- 
culty in buying replacements these days, 
we have no breeding stock for sale. 

—E. K. Foltz 


Ellensburg, Kittitas County 
August 22, 1952 


The bears are a deadly menace this year. 
They have stripped nearly every other tree 
of its bark and they are killing a lamb a 
day regardless of the number of bears we 
kill. The irony of it all is that an animal 
that is so destructive should be protected 
and hunting limited to a two-week period 
in the fall. 

Approximately 1300 fleeces were sold at 
60 cents per pound recently. These were 
fairly light-shrinking fleeces of mostly 
three-eighths and half-blood quality. 

Lambs should be in very good shape this 
season as feed on the summer range is 
excellent, much better than last year. We 
have had enough moisture; one terrible 
storm just missed the ranges. 

—Phil Kern 
WYOMING 


Light to moderate showers in south, none 
in north. Ranges and pastures becoming 
dry. Second cutting of alfalfa about finished. 
Some harvest of small grain in west. Live- 
stock good. 











Ten Sleep, Washakie County 
August 7, 1952 





We have just moved our entire ranching 
operation over the Big Horns to the Ten 
Sleep side and, of course, we have been 
utterly swamped with the move for the 
last twelve months. This is our first year 
on this side of the Big Horns but ow 
ranges are in good shape for this time of 
year. We had several rains to offset the 
unusually hot, dry spells. There is much 
work to be done improving our ranges. We 
are working closely with the University of 
Wyoming and the Soil Conservation Sery- 
ice in an effort to get our new ranch into 
maximum production. We are doing a lot 
of fencing for range control and are very 
lightly stocked so as to give the range a 
chance to reseed. We are contemplating 
burning a good deal of heavy sage growth, 
which will relieve the heavy grazing burden 
on the small open areas. 

Remember the battle we launched into 
against the Forest Service at the National 
Convention at Casper? I guess Lee Keith 
and I were a little uncooperative at times 
—we wanted to get the job done right now 
and the older heads had already tried once 
and lost so they were a bit more cautious. 
Anyway, we did stir up a lot of excitement 








R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Western Headquarters 
484 Ness Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 








MEN‘S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR 
LOUNGING ROBES 


BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


“Always Virgin Wool” 
At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 
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around the Big Horn Forest and succeeded 
in getting a great deal accomplished toward 
keeping the Forst Service in line. However, 
their purpose and their policy have not 
changed much—they have given us a very 
raw deal on transfer of our permits to the 
purchasers of our old ranch. After prom- 
ising to not reduce the permits at all 
before the deal, they now refuse to issue 
a preference permit and want to reduce the 
numbers another 30 percent. The loaning 
agency has refused to release us the money 
on the sale deal and we are paying interest 
at a rate of nearly $11 a day, which has 
already cost us over $650 and it looks like 
no settlement until at least fall. And the 
range was ridden and judged personally by 
Ed Cliff, Regional Forester from Denver 
and now in the top job in Washington. He 
told us it was in very good condition. Any- 
way, there is much to be done before the 
injustices of the Bureaus will be eliminated 





50 HEAD RANGE - RAISED 
COLUMBIA RAMS 
FOR SALE 
Dick Reckman—Grass Valley, Ore. 








STANCO SALT 


STANSBURY SALT COMPANY, Inc. 


408 Zion’s Savings Bank Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 1, UTAH 








ANNOUNCING... 
Our Select 1952 Offering 


CORRIEDALE 
Stud &Range Rams 


Yearlings and Twos 
All Animals of Merit 
The Product of Conscientious Planning 


To Meet YOUR NEEDS 
BONVUE RANCH 


Golden, Colorado 
Hereford Cattle & Corriedale Sheep 


“The U.S.A.’s greatest imported Corriedale stud 
cordially invites your inquiry or visit.” 

















WOMB SUPPORTS FOR 
YOUR EWES 
| guarantee this product if you have one 


on hand when needed. 
Price $3.00 for three, $5.25 for six. 


GEORGE EDWARDS 


Box 553 Livingston, Montana 
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and we are all hoping that a change will 
come this fall and we can again swing 
back to freedom of the individual in this 
country. 

With new lambing conditions for us, a 
lower percentage of lambs was saved this 
year. We had a serious loss from white 
scours in shed lambing. One set of lambs 
shipped about August Ist, was contracted 
early at 25 cents and weighed 86 pounds. 
Mixed lots were reported selling from 20 
to 23 cents. The wool market is stagnant 
and the only way out seems to be Govern- 
ment support. 

—J. W. Woosley & Son 


Meeteetse, Park County 
August 1, 1952 

There has been no reduction in my forest 
permits this year but one problem we are 
faced with is that we have an order from 
the Forest Service stating that if we have 
over a 100 percent lamb crop, we have to 
take off a ewe for each lamb over 100 per- 
cent. There have been no lambs contracted 
in this area and no wool transactions other 
than some consigning. Feed on the summer 
range is very good even though we have 
had more dry winds than usual. 

I like to run enough Rambouillet rams to 
keep replacement ewe lambs. Outside of 
this, I run Suffolk rams, as lambs from these 
bucks develop earlier than Rambouillets, 
get larger, and are not so hard to herd as 
are the Hampshire lambs; also they do not 
get wool blind as do the Hampshires. The 
summer loss is not as heavy with Suffolk 
lambs and I think the Suffolks are smoother 
and a better selling lamb. As stated above, 
they are not so lazy as the Hampshires and 
do not stray away from the herd as much, 

O. V. Asay 


Seely, Crook County 
August 19, 1952 


It is rumored they are offering 23 cents 
for last of August delivery of mixed lambs, 
and not over 22 cents for September de- 
livery. 

My sheep sheared 11.76 pounds 
per head and I took the loan on it. I be- 
lieve most everyone in this area has taken 
advantage of the loan. Hay is costing from 
$38 to $43 baled and delivered. Twenty 
percent cake is $110; corn is $74. I winter 
on corn and then feed cake in the spring 
until grass is ready: Due to feed conditions, 
I believe there will be fewer ewe lambs 
saved. My lambs will come off the range 
this season a little lighter than last year due 
to the dry, short feed. 


—Francis Ballou 





“Bright Victor’’ — Undefeated Grand Champion 
Ram, 1952 Texas Show Circuit. 


OUR SPECIALTY... 
ambouillet 


ange 





ams 


- - = - and Studs 
From the OLDEST and LARGEST 
Registered Flock in the Southwest! 


MILES PIERCE V. I. PIERCE 
Alpine, Tex. Ozona, Tex. 














SUFFOLKS 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hickman. Secretary-Treasurer. 
Moscow. Idaho 


Recognized by the Canadian National Livestock Records 








HAMPSHIRES 


Grand Champion Wether, Chicago, 
1948 and 1951 
Grand Champion Pen Wethers, 
Chicago, 1949 and 1950 
Today's top value for prime lamb pro- 
duction from California to Virginia. 


Breeders’ list and information of 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 
72-W Woodland Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 
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THE STICKER CAMPAIGN 


I take this opportunity of express- 
ing appreciation on behalf of our 
National Auxiliary and myself for the 
many fine letters and donations re- 
ceived in the 1952 Lamb-Wool 
Sticker Campaign. 

A good way to be sure of using 
these Lamb-Wool Stickers is to place 
them near your postage stamp supply 
and when using one, pick up the 
other to use on the same letter. If 
any of you did not receive stickers 
this year and would like to have 
some, please write me at either of the 
addresses below and I shall send you 
a supply. 

Donations are still being received 
in the 1952 Lamb-Wool Sticker 
Campaign and if any of you have 
let the matter of the letter and stick- 
ers sent to you in June drop from 
your mind, we shall be most happy 
to hear from you now. 


Mrs. Clell Lung, Promotion Chairman 
722 South 10th Street or 

418 Masonic Building 

Yakima, Washington 
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Discuss Plans for Participation in Home Sewing Contest 


fie 


Prominent supporters of the midwestern wool industry met at Sedalia, Missouri, during 
the Midwest Stud Ram Show and Sale, June 28th and 29th, to discuss plans for proposed 
participation by Missouri girls in the annual “Make It Yourself With Wool” Home Sewing 
Contest, now held in 13 western wool growing States. Those attending the meeting in- 
cluded Mrs. Don Pullin of Waterloo, Iowa; Mrs. Angus E. Moore, Mount Pleasant, Iowa; 
Mrs. J. R. Poague, Lincoln, Missouri; Mrs. P. V. Ewing Jr., Columbia, Missouri; Mrs. Blaine 
Colman, Highland Park, Michigan; Mrs. Helen Tyler Belote of Detroit, Secretary of the 
American Hampshire Sheep Association; Mrs. Rollo E. Singleton, Columbia, Missouri; 
Mrs. P. V. Ewing, Sr., Orlando, Florida; Mrs. Everett Vannosdel, Milan, Missouri; Mrs. 
V. B. Vandiver, Leonard, Missouri: Mrs. Warren Richter, Boise D‘Arc, Missouri: Mrs. Ben- 
nie Doane, Oskaloosa, Iowa; Mrs. Ammie Wilson,- Plano, Texas, and Miss Mary North, 
Contest Consultant for The Wool Bureau. Highlight of Missouri competition, as discussed 
at the meeting, would be the State’s finals, to be held in conjunction with the annual 
Midwest Ram Show. Missouri's finalists would then compete with young women from 
other States in the National Finals, held each year at the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association. The contest, featuring $25,000 in prizes, is sponsored 
by the Wool Bureau and the Women’s Auxiliary of the National Wool Growers Association. 














COLORADO 


EETING in conjunction with the Colo- 

rado Wool Growers Association, the 
Women’s Auxiliary held its 12th Annual 
Convention at Glenwood Springs on July 
23 through 25, 1952. 

Highlight of the meeting on the opening 
day was the discussion of sheep diseases 
and consequent losses suffered by sheep- 
men throughout Colorado. A resolution was 
passed asking that Colorado A&M stress the 
study of diseases and anatomy in the veter- 
inarian school and that these classes be re- 
quirements for graduation. A resolution 
was also passed asking that a planned pro- 
gram for the use of lamb, wool and sheep 
by-products be set up through the State 
Agriculture Board; that a specific set of in- 
structions for a “Make It Yourself With 
Wool” program be set up by the Board 
in cooperation with the Auxiliary, club 
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agents and public and private schools 
throughout the State, this program being 
designed to serve eventually as a pattern 
for all thirteen wool growing States. 

Mrs. Mike Hayes, Mrs. B. Rex Hixson 
and Mrs. Harold Wardell met with Mr. 
Paul A. Swisher of the State Agricultural 
Commission, and another meeting with the 
proper authorities to set up this program 
will be announced in the near future. 

On Thursday afternoon, Mrs. Mildred 
Graves, home economics teacher from Glen- 
wood Springs High School, addressed the 
business meeting of the Auxiliary and ex- 
pressed her thanks to the members for of- 
fering such an educational program to the 
girls. Mrs. Graves said she would present 
the proposed “Make It Yourself — With 
Wool” program to the convention of Home 
Economics Teachers at Ft. Collins on Au- 
gust 17 and 18, pointing out the advantages 
to be gained both by teachers and students 


—Wool Bureau Photo 
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from such a program. It is also hoped that 
the use of lamb in the diet and in the plan- 
ning of meals can be worked into the nutri- 
tion classes of the 240 high schools through- 
out the State where the contest is now ap- 
proved by the Colorado High School Activ- 
ities Association. 

Reports on the progress of the 6th An- 
nual “Make It Yourself—With Wool” Con- 
test were given. 

A workshop on the contest was held 
Wednesday morning. Contests will begin 
in the districts on November 1 and the 
State finals will be held in Denver on De- 
cember 1. Equalization of district prizes 
was agreed upon and two additional prizes 
will be added for every 25 entries above 
the first 25 girls in each district. 

Jackie O'Keefe, market reporter for the 
Denver Union Stock Yard Company, spoke 
on obtaining publicity for the contest from 
newspapers and radio stations. Mary North 
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Mrs. George Mosier of Greeley, Colorado, 
holding the trophy won with the “Make-It- 
Yourself-With-Wool” float at the 4th of July 
Parade in Greeley. This is the second time 
a trophy has been won by the Ladies Auxil- 
iary in fairs in Colorado.—NWGA Photo 
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Colorado Auxiliary Officers at the Conven- 
tion: (Left to right) Mrs. George Mosier, his- 
torian; Mrs. Richard Winder, vice president; 
Mrs. B. R. Hixon, incoming president and 
Mrs. Ival Young, outgoing president as of 
January 1, 1953. 


of the Wool Bureau, New York City, ex- 
pressed her thanks to the Colorado Auxi- 
liary for their contest work and assured 
them of full cooperation from the Wool 
Bureau. ~ 

Another convention highlight was the 
luncheon in the Yampah Room of the Colo- 
rado Hotel on Thursday. Around 74 wool 
growers’ wives and their friends gathered 
around a beautifully decorated horseshoe 
table, presided over by Mrs. Ival Young, 
Fruita, who will be succeeded by Mrs. B. 
Rex Hixson, of Ordway, as president at the 
first of the year. 

Other officers, elected after the luncheon, 
for 1953, are Mrs. John Mallon, Walden, 
first vice president; Mrs. R. C. Winder, 
Craig, second vice president; Mrs. Chet 
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Blackburn, Montrose, parliamentarian and 
Mrs. George Mosier, Greeley, historian. 
The  secretary-treasurer will be  ap- 
pointed by Mrs. Hixson when she takes 
over her duties as president. Installation 
will be held during the State fiinal style 
revue at the Daniels & Fisher Store’s an- 
nual banquet on December 1. 

Mrs. Young designed and made the 
decorations for the ladies’ luncheon. Nut 
cups were made of burlap to look like wool 
bags and the center pieces were corral 
fences trimmed in Mrs. Young’s famous 
wool flowers. Large “wool bags” were 
used as vases for bouquets of Colorado 
carnations. 

—Courtesy The Record Stockman 
2 2 2 

“Make It Yourself—With Wool” has been 
accepted by several Colorado agricultural 
organizations as a youth conservation proj- 
ect, reports Mrs. Rex Hixson of Ordway, 
who will assume the duties as president of 
the Women’s Auxiliary to the Colorado 
Wool Growers Association the first of the 
year. 

Mrs. Hixson, who has worked on such 
approval for some time, reports that this 
recognition will enable the contest to re- 
ceive more publicity. The contest is now 
in its sixth year and is recognized by the 
State High School Activities Committee. 

Organizations which have endorsed the 
contest as a worthy youth project are: the 
Colorado Farm Bureau in the Southeast 
district, the Good Housekeeping Institute, 
the Colorado Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association, the 
Junior Colleges in Southeast Colorado, the 
Colorado Wool Growers Association, and 
their Women’s Auxiliary. 

—Courtesy The Record Stockman 
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Over 50 persons attended the picnic held 
June 26 in the Lions Park at Montrose, 
Colorado, sponsored jointly by the Western 
Slope Wool Growers Association and the 
Auxiliary. On the committee from the Auxi- 
liary were: Mrs. Emery Holman, Mrs. 
Glen Holman and Mrs. Joe Eisaguirre. They 
worked with officers of the men’s organiza- 
tion: Chester Price, John Allies and Joe 
Eisaguirre to make the event a success. 
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Mrs. Russell Sandburg, District 1 chair- 
man of the “Make It Yourself—With Wool” 
sewing contest, met with the Spring Creek 
Area of Montrose County 4-H girls, their 
mothers and club leader, Mrs. Ben Weber, 
recently to discuss rules and plans for the 
elimination show at Montrose on November 
8. 


TEXAS 


RS. H. C, NOELKE, SR., entertainment 
chairman, is looking forward to the 
State Convention in San Angelo (Novem- 
ber 10-12), and has sent out cards to a 
number of San Angelo women remindin 
them that the convention will be held in 
their city this year and that their help will 
be urgently needed. In response to this 
Mrs. Watt Reynolds, Jr., of Kent, State 
treasurer, reports that dues from the San 
Angelo area are coming in rapidly. 
o ® = 


Sanderson women worked hard prepar- 
ing for the directors’ meeting there June 13- 
14. Mrs. John T. Williams, wife of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 
president, was hostess at a coffee at her 
home Saturday morning, June 14. Ranch- 
women from Terrell County made the other 
preparations. 

cod & oe 

Mrs. Willie B. Whitehead of Del Rio, 
chairman of the wool promotion commit- 
tee, has been to Fort Worth and San 
Angelo making additional arrangements for 
the ‘manufacturers’ style show and the 
“Miss Wool of Texas” Revue. 

o oS a 

Perhaps the busiest person in the Auxi- 
liary is the president, Mrs. W. B. Wilson 
of San Angelo. She is getting all kinds of 
inquiries and comments on the work she 
and her committees are doing. She ap- 
peared at College Station, June 10, to pre- 
sent the Auxiliary 4-H Wool Award to the 
wool winner in the State 4-H Revue. Also 
she mailed out some 350 cards urging 
women to attend the Sanderson meeting 
and lend their support to this year’s full 
program. Mrs. Wilson is working on all 
committees and attending the meetings ot 
the entertainment, education and wool pro- 
motion groups. 

oe 

Mrs. Edwin Mayer of Sonora, Auxiliary 
first vice president, has drafted a letter to 
be sent as follow-up on the Lamb-Wool 
Promotion Sticker campaign. 


2 * 2 


The Hill Country Chapter of the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary was active in preparing ex- 
hibits for the Harper Wool Show held May 
30. The Harper show has developed into 
one of Texas’ major wool shows. 


o oe 2 


The Pecos County Auxiliary launched the 
Lamb-Wool Sticker campaign with a float 
in the parade for the Fort Stockton All-Girl 
Rodeo. The float was a truck with large 
replicas of the Lamb-Wool Stickers on 
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each side. Bags of wool branded “Pecos 
County Auxiliary” plus several fleeces of 
wool and other western adornment were 
the truck’s cargo. 


“Miss Wool and Her Ten Pretty Maids” 
Wool Fashion Revue 


This year the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 
is sponsoring a new type of contest in lieu 
of the “Make It Yourself With Wool” con- 
test conducted the past few years. Our 
new project is “Miss Wool and Her Ten 
Pretty Maids” Wool Fashion Revue, which 
means a Miss Wool Contest and a wool 
style show. 

It is different from our previous project 
in that the garments which will be modeled 
at the annual convention have been styled 
and made by 26 of the leading nationally 
advertised manufacturers from all over the 
United States. They were especially se- 
lected for the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association and the Women’s Auxi- 
liary. There may be more manufacturers 
taking part before convention time. Also, 
another important difference is that at the 
time of the all-wool style show in San 
Angelo, Miss Wool’s garments will be avail- 
able and are available now in all the lead- 
ing stores of Texas and other States. 


The San Angelo Chamber of Commerce 
is working with us and will handle the 
mechanics of the contests through the more 
than 265 Chambers of Commerce in Texas 
and some 80 colleges. 


Girls entering must be unmarried, be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 25 inclusive and 
residents of Texas. Selections will be made 
through pictures and recommendations. 
From the eleven girls selected from all 
entries, Miss Wool will be chosen and will 
receive the entire wardrobe, consisting of 
coats and suits, sportswear, street dresses, 
formal and dinner dresses made of 100 per- 
cent wool and the new novelty wool fabrics. 
This wardrobe is valued at around $2,000 
up to date. 

The Louis Walter and Co., manufactur- 
ers of some of the garments to be modeled 
in The Miss Wool contest, took a great in- 
terest and was enthusiastic over the pros- 
pect of working with us 100 percent in the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 
and Auxiliary wool promotion. Several 
thousand dollars have already been spent by 
this company for publicity tie-ins with our 
organization. Some of the outstanding ad- 
vertising being done on this project by 
Louis Walter include an ad in the buyers’ 
market publication, “Fashion Trends”; a 
page ad in the August “Glamour” magazine 
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and a full page in a future issue of “Charm” 
magazine. 

We are showing these garments to you 
in order that ranchmen and their families 
may be acquainted with the manufacturers 
who are working with them toward a mu- 
tual goal—the promotion of wool and mo- 
hair. This is the introduction—the hand- 
shake and the howdy, if you will—of two 
segments of a great industry meeting in a 
joint project. Wool will receive publicity 
and advertising worth a million dollars on 
this one particular promotion of the very 
first “Miss Wool.” 

—Courtesy of “The Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raiser” 


UTAH 


HE Utah State finals in the “Make It 

Yourself—With Wool” sewing contest 
have been moved ahead this year in order 
for it to be one of the features of the Utah 
State Fair on Governor’s Day, September 
¥7. 

The State Fair Board officials contacted 
the Auxiliary President earlier this summer 
with the request that the Auxiliary make 
this year’s finals available to a larger audi- 
ence through the facilities of the State Fair. 
Moving the contest ahead this much is 
bringing complications to bear on the work- 
ings of the contest. We feel we may not 
have the number of entrants as in previous 
years but this negative item will more than 
be outweighed by the many positive pro- 
spects. We expect thousands to view the 
finalists this year where we have had 
hundreds before. We think this will en- 
courage the participation of many more 
contestants in coming years and that with 
the facilities of the State Fair Publicity De- 
partment we can acquaint many more about 
the contest and our industry. 

The State Fair Board is also allowing 
$200 to the Auxiliary, with which a second 
sewing machine will be purchased as a 
prize. This will enable both the winner 
in the Senior and the winner in the Junior 
division to be awarded sewing machines. 

The Utah Auxiliary will also maintain a 
booth at the State Fair, from which lamb 
cookery booklets, pamphlets on the care of 
wool, etc., will be distributed by Auxiliary 
members. The booth will feature useful 
and decorative articles made of woolen fab- 
ric and woolen yarn. 

* ° e 

A series of free sewing classes for pro- 
spective entrants in the annual “Make It 
Yourself With Wool” contest will be spon- 
sored in Cedar City, Utah, by the local 
Wool Growers Auxiliary. 


Mrs. Charlotte Cane, an experienced 
seamstress, has been obtained to instruc 
classes, which are open to all girls from 
14 through 22. 

Classes will be arranged to suit the con. 
venience of entrants or prospective entrants, 
Mrs. Erastus Jones is president, and Mrs, 
Roy Lungren is vice president of the Cedar 
City Auxiliary. 

—Mrs. Emory C. Smith 





Wool Bureau’s 
Fall Program 


HE Wool Bureau has completed a pro- 
gram to give stores increased aid in 

merchandising this fall's exceptionally 
styled woolens and has at the same time 
established’ a service to cover all major as- 
pects of store promotion needs. 

Main features of the program and sery- 
ice, according to the Bureau’s announce- 
ment, are “exclusive in your area” material 
based on three separate themes, a national 
wool poster designed to combat the tenden- 
cy to delay buying from season to season, 
and new facilities to give direct aid to re- 
tailers in staging their own wool promo- 
tions. 

The national poster bears the slogan: 
“Now Is the Time For Fine Wools.” The 
themes for the three promotions are: (1) 
“Fashion Elects Wool;” (2) “All Eyes on 
Wool;” and (8) “Wools for the Well- 
Dressed Family.” Formulation of the pro- 
motion material on the three themes now 
permits the Bureau to offer stores these 
“idea” promotions exclusively. Each _pro- 
motion is designed to be used with any 
type of ready-to-wear or yard goods, and 
no special merchandise need be bought. 


Promotion to be Assigned on 
“First Come, First Served” Basis 


Each store which requests one of the 
three promotions will receive a complete 
set of aids, including exclusive art and sug- 
gestions for interior and window displays, 
advertising art work, suggested layout and 
copy, ideas for special publicity events to 
draw traffic during the wool promotion, a 
promotion schedule and publicity releases 
for radio and newspapers. Promotions will 


be supplied on a “first come, first served” 
basis. 
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Research on Vibrionic Abortion 
(Continued from page 29) 


Other Facts About Vibriosis Brought 
Out in the Discussion 


Apparently there is some relationship be- 
tween severe winters and outbreaks of 
vibriosis. Mr. Caine of Idaho and Mr. Stan- 
field of Oregon both mentioned this in their 
reports of the disease in their States. Dr. 
Julius E. Nordby, director of the U. S. 
Sheep Experiment Station at Dubois, Ida- 
ho, questioned whether temperature was 
a factor because the temperature in Idaho 
the last winter was not any lower than the 
previous winter. He put forth the idea 
that deep snow might play a part in the 
transmission of the disease because the 
sheep huddle together and do not spread 
out as they would normally in a period 
of lighter snow. 

The tendency of the ewes that had 
aborted to eat snow rather than drink water 
was noted by Dr. Scott B. Brown of the 
Idaho State Sheep Commission. While Dr. 
Marsh had not noticed that, he said he had 
observed that sheep will drink bad water 
when good water is near. Mr. John Noh of 
Idaho, in whose flock vibrionic abortion 
took a heavy toll last spring, said he had 
noticed that the ewes drank less water and 
ate an unusual amount of snow but he was 
of the opinion they did that because they 
were feverish and the snow had a cooling 
effect. 

Young ewes and lambs are more sus- 
ceptible to vibriosis than older animals. 
Dr. Brown, Dr. Nordby, Dr. Marsh and 
others all pointed up that fact. Dr. Nordby 
said they had summarized the ages of 
ewes that had aborted in their band and 
with one exception they had found the 
most common occurrences in young ewes 
and lambs. He wondered if it could be 
assumed from that, that the lambing ewes 
have the disease but it doesn’t express it- 
self or that some of the ewes may have 
become immune. 

In this connection Dr. Herbert G. Stoen- 
ner of the U. S. Public Health Service, 
Rocky Mountain Laboratory at Hamilton, 
Montana, called attention to the fact that 
the number of abortions in a band does 
not reflect the infection rate, as a good 
many of the ewes are infected but do not 
abort. Studies made at the Rocky Moun- 
tain Laboratory, he said, revealed that a 
high percentage of the ewes that had nor- 
mal lambs reacted positively to the agglu- 
tination tests; in other words, they became 
infected ‘but sufficient damage was not 
done by.the disease to prevent the drop- 
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ping of normal lambs. That might be one 
reason, he thought, why ewes going over 
one year do not become reinfected. There 
were lambing losses every year in some 
of the sheep bands, maybe one percent or 
one-half percent, Dr. Stoenner said, that 
might be due to vibriosis. Feed conditions 
and resistance of the animals might be a 
factor in keeping abortions down to a low 
level where there is still a relatively high 
infection rate. In Dr. Stoenner’s opinion 
that might be one reason why when a band 
is divided, only part of it has the dis- 
ease and the other does not. 

Dr. John I. Curtis of the Utah State De- 
partment of Agriculture said he had noted 
occurrences of abortions in old ewes on feed. 
Where old ewes are on heavy feed, solids 
particularly, a great many abortions occur. 
When the rations are changed the trouble 
clears up. 

The tendency for weak lambs was dis- 
cussed by Dr. Nordby. He said they ob- 





served this in the Experiment Station band 
where they had an outbreak of vibrionic 
abortion last spring. They had weaned the 
first bunch of lambs the other day, he said, 
and found they were somewhat smaller 
in weight despite the fact that they felt 
the range feed was as good as in previous 
years. This same observation was made 
by Mr. Noh. A number of ewes that had 
live lambs in his flock had weak lambs 
as some of them died two or three days 
after birth. He thought they were infected. 
Because they were so short of lambs they 
tried to make every lamb live. They had 
normal feed conditions but the lamb 
weights were approximately three pounds 
lighter compared with last year on his 
whole flock. That, he said, might be due 
to management of the herder. The quality 
of lambs was all right but they just didn’t 
grow as fast as they should have at the 
start. Also, it was apparent that the ewes 
did not have a normal flow of milk. 





particular groups. 


Please Reserve 





LARGE SUITE $20.00 [] $23.00 [] 
$27.00 [ 

(Bedroom & Parlor—Dbl. or Sgl. Occupancy) 

SMALL SUITE $15.00 [] $17.00 Fj 


$20.00 [1] $22.00 F 
(Bedroom & Parlor—Dbl. or Sgl. Occupancy) 


FAMILY UNIT $17.00 [$19.00 
Based on full occupancy of four persons 
(Two twin bedded rooms, connecting bath) 


DOUBLE $ 8.50[] $9.50[) $10.50 
ROOM $11.50D) $12.50[D) $14.00 
FULL-SIZED BEDS [] TWIN BEDS [J 


SINGLE $4.90 [] $6.00 [] $7.00 [1] 
ROOM $8.50 [] $9.50 F 














We cannot guarantee rates prior to arrival; 
however, we will make every attempt to 
assign as per your request. 


The above quoted prices are subject 
to meet current 





Chicago-December 7-l0, 1952 


To insure proper hotel accommodations at the 88th annual con- 
vention of the National Wool Growers Association, Chicago, December 
7 to 10, please fill out and return the card set up below to the National 
office, 414 Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. It is 
impossible for the National to make reservations in blocks or for any 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS - ASSOCIATION 
December 7-10, 1952 
EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL — CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 




















CHECK-OUT HOUR 3:00 P.M. — THEREFORE THERE 
MAY BE SOME DELAY IN ASSIGNING ROOM 
PRIOR TO THAT TIME. 


POG ide Sassen 





Departure Date 





to a proportionate adjustment necessary 
economic conditions. 


Fill out and return to National Wool Growers Association, 
414 Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 








The time of lambing is not believed to 
have as much effect on the seriousness of 
the outbreak as moisture and environmental 
conditions. 

The freakishness of the outbreaks of 
vibriosis gives considerable support to the 
theory that the organism causing the dis- 
ease exists outside of the animal. For ex- 
ample, Dr. U. S. Garrigus of the University 
of Illinois told of a graduate student of 
that institution who bought some Montana 
ewes. When they commenced to abort at a 
rate that disposed of mishandling as a 
cause, he went to the University where 
the trouble was diagnosed as vibrionic abor- 
tion. On the surface it looked as if the 
ewes brought the disease with them from 
Montana, but it so happened that the pur- 
chaser had sold part of the shipment to a 
neighbor and those sheep did not abort. 
Dr. Marsh also told of a sale of 100 year- 
ling Columbia ewes out of a large Montana 
outfit to a boy on a farm. The boy took 
them home and bred them on his farm. 
His native ewes which were bred earlier, 
lambed out all right, but when the new 
yearlings lambed, they commenced to have 
losses. It was difficult, Dr. Marsh said, to 
think that the ewes could have brought the 
infection with them because they had come 
from an outfit where there had never been 
any trouble and they were only year- 
lings when moved to the farm. It was 
difficult to explain such an occurrence, he 
said, unless it is accepted that the infec- 
tion can exist on the premises outside of 
the animal. The idea was advanced that 
rodents might be the carrier. 

The organisms which cause vibriosis in 
cattle and sheep apparently are similar. 
Mr. Noh reported that before he knew what 
was the matter with his sheep, he had 
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raked up some hay where the sheep had 
been and fed it to his cattle and abortions 
resulted. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry is now 
doing some work on vibriosis in cattle at 
Beltsville, Maryland. The University of 
Wisconsin has done, and is continuing work 
on the disease in cattle. A review of the 
experiments at that institution was read 
by Dr. Miner of the Utah State Agricul- 
tural College because Wisconsin was unable 
to have a representative present. Many 
conflicting theories about vibriosis in cattle, 
its causes and effects, were cited in this 
paper. Some believe it is a major cause 
of reproductive failure in cows, others be- 
lieve that it isn’t. Some experimenters have 





CAUTION! 


Periodically reports reach the of- 
fice of the National Wool Growers 
Association that some freight rate 
service agency or another is soliciting 
funds from individual stockmen to 
handle their freight rate charges. in 
some instances the representatives of 
such agencies tell the shippers that 
their costs have, for a number of 
years, been more than legally allowed 
under ICC decisions, and that, upon 
payment of a certain fee, they will 
take the individual’s case for refund 
before the Commission. Investigation 
of these agencies usually brings out 
the fact that their integrity is ques- 
tionable. 


Members of the National Wool 
Growers Association are provided 
with the means of having their freight 
claims adjusted. Several times a year 
the National Wool Grower carries an 
announcement to the effect that its 
commerce specialists, Charles E. 
Blaine & Son, 900 Title & Trust 
Building, Phoenix, Arizona, will audit 
the freight bills of its members and 
if claims for rebate are warranted, 
will handle them. The charge for 
such service is 25 percent of the 
amount collected—one half the regu- 
lar fee for such services. 


It is suggested that before giving 
money to a freight service agency, 
or any agency in fact, a shipper con- 
sult the Better Business Bureau of his 
city, or the Chamber of Commerce, 
to find out whether or not the solicit- 
ing agency has a record of reliability. 














found it causes a lower conception rate and 
that bulls apparently carry the infectiop 
that is responsible for the sterility. Wiscon. 
sin people also question whether the aggly. 
tination test is an accurate means of diag. 
nosing. They also suggest that there are 
so many causes of infectious abortion ip 
cattle that it is therefore, “most unsafe to 
assume that all reproductive failures, not 
otherwise identified, are due to vibriosis,” 
The Wisconsin institution is continuing its 
study and has a very well-outlined plan for 
the investigation of vibrionic abortion jn 
dairy cattle. 


Controls 


“In the present state of our knowledge 
of vibrionic abortion,” Dr. Marsh reported, 
“the only control measures which can be 
recommended are general sanitation pro- 
visions such as isolation of aborting ewes, 
removal of aborted fetuses from possibility 
of contaminating feed and water, and pro- 
viding a source of clean, running water.” 

Not very much has been done about 
immunization through vaccination. It is not 
apparently very easy to transmit the disease 
because ewes that have been infected na- 
turally have a natural immunization and it 
is not yet known how to irifect the ewes 
by natural methods. It can be done arti- 
ficially although that is rather severe. The 
Montana people reported they had infected 
ewes by artificial infection that had pre- 
viously been infected and aborted and 
they had become infected readily again, 
They had also tried out several immuniza- 
tion products on guinea pigs at the Mon- 
tana Laboratory and then exposed them to 
artificial infection. In those tests the ani- 
mals that had been vaccinated lost their 


little pigs more quickly than those that had 
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not been. Mr. Stanfield also reported they 
had tried vaccination but without success. 
Experimental work of the Lederle Labor- 
atories, as briefly reported by Mr. Robert 
A. Schock of their Los Angeles office, indi- 
cates that sulfa products are not ef- 
fective but that anti-biotics do seem to 
have a favorabe action against organisms 
which cause vibrionic abortion in cattle. 
The fact was emphasized, however, that 
there is nothing conclusive as yet in 
their experiments. That statement, in fact, 
characterizes the results of all experimental 
work done in connection with vibrionic 
abortion—inconclusive. 


What Can Be Done About Vibriosis 
And Who Can Do It? 

On the basis of the meager factual knowl- 
edge about vibrionic abortion as shown by 
the discussion at the August 20th meeting, 
the solution of the problem, as aptly put 
by Dr. E. A. Tunnicliff of the Montana 
Laboratory, “is no penny-anti game.” That 
from two to five years or more extensive re- 
search would be required to solve the 
mystery, was the general opinion of the 
veterinarians in attendance. Funds, facili- 
ties, personnel and sheep will be necessary 
to get the job done. A roll call revealed 


these facts about available equipment and 
men for the project. 

IDAHO: Mr. John Breckenridge of Ida- 
ho stated the sheepmen of Idaho who have 
had experience with vibriosis in their flocks, 
and State veterinarians and commissioners 
have tried to give the problem as much 
thought as possible from both the lay 
and scientific standpoint in order to deter- 
mine what should be done. The several 
different aspects to the situation which 
they thought-should be given considera- 
tion, are: (1) funds; (2) personnel avail- 
able; (3) laboratory facilities available. 
From the point of view of the layman, the 
Idaho people feel it would be well to carry 
the experiments, as far as possible, under 
actual range conditions; that whatever or- 
ganization is set up to handle the re- 
search project, they should work as much 
as possible at the location of actual out- 
breaks of the disease on the range. As a 
result of their survey they believe the fa- 
cilities available at the Rocky Mountain 
Laboratory of the Public Health Service 
are adequate and the personnel well trained 
to do the field work. Speaking for Mr. 
Noh and himself, Mr. Breckenridge offered 
their flocks “as guinea pigs” within reason- 


able practicality. 


Dr. Stoenner pointed out that the ac- 
tivities of the Rocky Mountain Laboratory 
are limited to public health problems and 
the reason for working on sheep in Idaho 
is the concern about Q Fever which is not 
an economic problem in the sheep industry 
but a health problem. Before they could 
make any commitments on studies in vibri- 
onic abortion, approval from Washington 
would be necessary and they would be 
limited in extent. One phase of the work 
on which the Rocky Mountain Laboratory 
might render assistance was mentioned by 
Dr. Cross. Since an intermediate carrier 
is suspected in the transmission of vibriosis, 
such as a rodent, Dr. Cross wondered if 
that investigation could not probably be 
handled by the Rocky Mountain Labora- 
tory. 

The Idaho State Laboratory, Mr. Caine 
reported, has limited facilities—a laboratory, 
some field help, and some sheep inspectors 
would be available. It is their intention, 
he said, to go ahead with whatever con- 
tribution is necessary to get immediate ac- 
tion. The Idaho people want action before 
next season, he explained. 

Dr. Scott Brown of the Idaho State 
Sheep Commission said their Dr. Mac- 
Arthur had isolated the Vibrio fetus or- 
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ganism a number of times but the Com- 
mission had worked mainly in checking the 
extent of the disease. They had also ex- 
perimented some with sulfamides with 
varying results. 

MONTANA: The epidemiology studies, 
in the opinion of Dr. Tunnicliff, of the 
Montana Veterinary Laboratory, should be 
done in the range States. The sheep should 
be followed through to find out where they 
go and what they get. His recommenda- 
tions for the investigation included five or 
more main points. 

1. Observation over several years, includ- 
ing a careful follow-up on the ranges where 
the disease occurs. 

2. Experimental work. He suggested the 
introduction of aborting ewes from infected 
flocks into a clean experimental band; ob- 
servation of the results, using serological or 
immunization tests. j 

8. Immunization check. This, Dr. Tun- 
nicliff suggested, might include the breed- 
ing of ewes which were infected last year 
to lamb late and then introduce them into 
an infected band as soon as abortions start. 
At the same time,a like number of previous- 
ly unexposed controls should be introduced 
into the flock. 

4. Introduction of previously unexposed 
yearlings into premises where infection oc- 
curred last year to study premise infection. 

5. Further work with rams. 

The use of agglutination tests on ewes 
from infected flocks in the fall to act as 
a check on possible carriers was also sug- 
gested by Dr. Tunnicliff. 

To handle such an investigation as he 
outlined would require one well-trained 
bacteriologist to take care of the bacterial 
and immunization work; also one or two 
men to do the field work. 

While they lack funds, at present, the 
Montana Laboratory has a fairly complete 
plant and through the erection of a new 
building will have additional space for one 
bacteriologist. Montana has the sheep and 
personnel available and could follow 
through on the work if sufficient funds are 
made available. Dr. Tunnicliff mentioned 
the fact that if the project were set up on 
a regional basis, federal funds would be 
necessary but if on a State basis, financial 
support might be secured through the Re- 
search and Marketing Act. In either case, 
considerable pressure would be necessary. 

OREGON: “It isn’t a problem for the 
individual, it isn’t a problem for the State,” 
Mr. Stanfield asserted, “it’s a problem for 
a region that covers approximately all of 
the United States. There is no question 
that a world of research would have to be 


done before anything definite can be 
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reached.” Mr. Stanfield. approved the idea 
of making it a regional or national project 
in order to secure proper financing. The 
suggestion was also made by him that such 
laboratories as Cutters, Lederle and others 
working on serums be interested in solving 
the problem. 

COLORADO: The opinion was ex- 
pressed by Secretary Gray that for the pres- 
ent at least, the sheepmen should handle 
the financing of the project. 

Dr. Cross said the Colorado A. & M. 
College has one of the three veterinary 
colleges in the 11 Western States. The 
work there, however, has been limited 
mostly to diseases of lambs in feedlots. 
As with all other institutions, they never 
have sufficient funds. Their physical plant 
is well able to take care of the project, 
particularly the laboratory work. The Colo- 
rado College has recently acquired a small 
tract of land which will be devoted en- 
tirely to experimental work. The project, 
Dr. Cross thought, could be handled there 
in a satisfactory manner. There is a suffi- 
cient staff to start the work and it can 
be increased if necessary, provided suffi- 
cient funds are made available. All of their 
money at present is allocated. They do 
not have the sheep nor money to feed them. 

Suggestion was also made by Dr. Cross 
that the men from the various experiment 
stations should meet and discuss the pro- 
gram, processes, methods of approach, and 
ways to divide up the work so there will 
be no repetition. In that way conclusions 
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can be reached more rapidly than 
each State goes its own way and work 
individually. 

WYOMING: Dr. James E. Prier of the 
University of Wyoming, where consider. 
able work on the disease has been done by 


. Drs. Roberstad, Ryff and Prier, said there 


were two basic things which should be cop. 
sidered in research of this kind. One js 
whether or not all available funds should 
be placed in a central research group o 
whether they should be spread out ove 
several groups. The second point for cop. 
sideration, he thought, is establishing 
better means of diagnosing as well as the 
possibilty of experimental therapy and im. 
munization. The Wyoming University has 
the facilities as they have recently acquired 
a new set of laboratories. They have some 
large animal rooms and they have holding 
pens and experimental pens on their live- 
stock farm. The Wyoming University also 
has sufficient funds to conduct a project on 
a limited scale but not to the extent desired, 

With few outbreaks of the disease in 
Wyoming, Dr. Ryff, of the Wyoming State 
Veterinary Laboratory, was of the opinion 
they should not emphasize it to the ex- 
clusion of other problems. They would 
continue to work, he said, on a limited scale 
but would be only a minor help. 

UTAH: Dr. Miner of the Utah Staie 
Agricultural College also advocated re- 
search to develop better diagnostic meth- 
ods and means of control either through 
immunization or treatment. Very little 
work has been done at the Utah College 
on sheep diseases; they will have to start 
from scratch if they undertake a project 
on vibriosis. They have the laboratory but 
need pens for the sheep. An encouraging 
factor in the situation, he pointed out, is 
that the College Administration is willing 
to give animal disease study a boost and if 
shown the necessity for experiments on 
vibriosis he thought they would assist. 

ILLINOIS: Research in [Illinois, Dr. 
Garrigus said, was based on an outbreak 
of the disease in a flock of a graduate 
student of the Illinois University. This 
operator had cooperated to the fullest ex- 
tent possible, even sacrificing some of his 
ewes for the study. Through their present 
studies they have been able to describe 
carefully the condition which, exists in the 
infected ewes and infected lambs. 

At the Illinois institution they are trying 
to determine how accurate the agglutina- 
tion test is and to establish some means of 
diagnosing the disease in animals before it 
expresses itself. They are moving into a 
new . veterinary building, Dr. Garrigus 
stated, and they are planning to continue to 
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do as much work as possible on the disease, 
but they are limited in funds. 

CALIFORNIA: No work has been done 
on the disease in California but Mr. Clark 
thought possibly they could help by keep- 
ing track of shipments coming into and 
going out of the State. 

BAI: Dr. Charles Davis of the BAI 
Laboratory at Denver, said that laboratory 
might be a suitable place for carrying out 
some phase of the research on vibrionic 
abortion. They lack funds; they also do 
not have sufficient personnel at present but 
he thought the BAI might be able to sup- 
ply additional help. 

That everyone present sensed the re- 
sponsibility and difficulty of getting at the 
vibriosis problem, basically and soundly, so 
that they could hope for a solution, was 
the opinion expressed by Dr. Nordby. The 
problem should be looked at from a long 
point of view, he said, because it is of 
such a nature that solution could not be 
expected in one or two years—it may take 
five or ten. The serious attention of all 
veterinary help should be recruited and 
any other help that it is possible to get, in 
his opinion. 

Since there was an outbreak of vibriosis 
at the Experiment Station last spring, Dr. 
Nordby said, they expected to make ex- 
ploratory observations on the ewes that 
had aborted. They also expected to con- 
tribute something to the research program 
that might be set up and still not interfere 
with their improved breeding program 
which is the purpose for which the station 
was established. Their primary interest at 
present, he said, is in eliminating the dis- 
ease from the station premises. 


How the Project May Be Financed 

Ways and means to finance the project 
were considered at some length. Discus- 
sion centered largely around these ques- 
tions: (1) Can funds appropriated in one 
State be used in another State for research 
work? The possibility of doing this through 
legislation was pointed up by Dr. Cross. 
Some States, he said, are now providing 
for education of their young people in cer- 
tain special lines at institutions outside 
their own States. In this way a few strong 
educational institutions in specialized fields 
are being built up rather than many weak 
units in various States. (2) Can funds be 
secured through the Research and Mar- 
keting Act? Differences of opinion were 
evident on this point. Some of those pres- 
ent thought in order to secure funds from 
that source the States would have to match 
them; others were of the opinion that ‘t 
would be possible to obtain financial sup- 
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port for the project without State appro- 
priations. (3) Can Federal appropriations 
be secured? To obtain an appropriation for 
the BAI to do the work on vibriosis, it 
would require a very complete record of 
its occurrences in the various States and 
the losses suffered; in other words, facts 
to show how much of an economic factor 
the disease is. This point was made by offi- 
cials connected with the Bureau and by 
Secretary Jones of the National Wool 
Growers Association. 

Stimulation was given in the discussion 
to an idea originally advanced 10 or 15 
years ago by the Intermountain Veterinary 
Medical Association—the establishment of 
a regional laboratory for investigation and 
research on diseases of sheep and cattle. 
Expressions generally were to the effect 
that only through such a regional veterinary 
research laboratory could the entire re- 
search problem be eventually settled and 
if everyone got behind the project, it could 
become a reality instead of a dream. 

Just how the vibriosis problem will be 
met remains for the committee of five to 
determine. It is holding its first meeting 
in Pocatello, Idaho on September 2\st. 
Whatever is done will require unity of 
effort and purpose. As was pointed out by 
Mr. Noh at the meeting, “The sheepmen 
who have never had an outbreak of vib- 
rionic abortion in their flocks may feel they 
have no concern with it, but I know 
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from experience that when it hits you, it 
is more important than who is President 
of the United States or what the tariff is 
going to be or anything else—and it is 
liable to hit any time.” 


At the Vibriosis Meeting 


List of those attending meeting on vibriosis 
in sheep in Salt Lake City, August 20, 1952. 


CALIFORNIA 
Mr. Kempton Clark 
Box 969 
Woodland, California 








Mr. James Murphy 
California Livestock News 
151 Mission Street 
San Francisco 5, California 


Dr. Robert A. Schock, 
Lederle Laboratories 
2300 So. Eastern Avenue 
Los Angeles 2, California 


Mr. M. R. White 

California Wool Growers Assn. 
151 Mission Street 

San Francisco 5, California 


COLORADO 
Dr. Floyd Cross 
School of Veterinary Medicine 
Colorado A & M College 
Ft. Collins, Colorado 


Dr. Charles L. Davis 

Bureau of Animal Industry Laboratory 
Denver Federal Center 

Denver, Colorado 


Dr. A. W. Deem 
Colorado A & M College 
Fort Collins, Colorado 


Mr. Brett Gray, Jr., Exec. Secy. 
Colorado Wool Growers Association 
1408 East 47th Avenue 

Denver 16, Colorado 


Dr. M. N. Riemenschneider 
State Veterinarian of Colorado 
3130 Zuni 

Denver, Colorado 


ILLINOIS 
Dr. U. S. Garrigus 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


IDAHO 
Mr. J. H. Breckenridge, Vice President 
National Wool Growers Association 
Twin Falls, Idaho 


Dr. Scott B. Brown 

Idaho State Sheep Commission 
State Capitol Building 

Boise, Idaho 


Mr. A. H. Caine 

Idaho State Sheep Commission 
State Capitol Building 

Boise, Idaho 


Mr. John Noh 
Kimberly, Idaho 


Dr. Julius E. Nordby, Director 
U. S. Sheep Experiment Station 
Dubois, Idaho 


MONTANA 
Dr. Hadleigh Marsh 
Montana Veterinary Research Laboratory 
Bozeman, Montana 


Mr. Everett E. Shuey, Secretary 
Montana Wool Growers Association 
Livestock Building 

Helena, Montana 





Dr. Herbert G. Stoenner 
U. S. Public Health Service 
Rocky Mountain Laboratory 
Hamilton, Montana 


Dr. E. A. Tunnicliff 

Veterinary Research Laboratory 
Montana Experiment Station 
Bozeman, Montana 


OREGON 
Mr. Gerald E. Stanfield; President 
Oregon Wool Growers Association 
Weiser, Idaho 


Mr. Robert N. Stanfield 
Upland Livestock Co. 
408 West 3rd Street 
Weiser, Idaho 


Mr. W. H. Steiwer, President 
National Wool Growers Association 
Fossil, Oregon 


UTAH 
Mr. Alden K. Barton 
Utah State Department of Agriculture 
State Capitol Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Dr. John I. Curtis 

Utah State Department of Agriculture 
State Capitol Building 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


Mr. M. V. Hatch 
Panguitch, Utah 


Mr. James A. Hooper, Secretary 
Utah Wool Growers Association 
361 Union Pacific Annex Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Dr. W. T. Huffman 

U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry 
446 Federal Building 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah 


Mr. J. M. Jones, Executive Secretary 
National Wool Growers Association 
414 Pacific National Life Bldg. 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah 


Dr. F. H. Melvin 

U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry 
450 Federal Building 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


Dr. M. L. Miner 

Department of Veterinary Science 
Utah State Agricultural College 
Logan, Utah 


Mr. Richard B. Robins 
Kaysville, Utah 


Dr. F. James Schoenfeld 
3990 Nordin Ave. 
Ogden, Utah 


Dr. James L. Shupe 

Veterinary Department 

Utah State Agricultural College 
Logan, Utah 


Mr. M. A. Smith 
1205 E. 3rd South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


WYOMING 
Mr. Bill K. Heinbaugh, Assistant Secretary 
Wyoming Wool Growers Association 
McKinley, Wyoming 


Dr. James E. Prier 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 


Dr. Gordon W. Roberstad 
Department of Veterinary Science 
University of Wyoming 

Laramie, Wyoming 
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Dr. J. F. Ryff 


Wyoming State Veterinary Laboratory 
P. O. Box 557 
Laramie, Wyoming 


Dr. Richard M. Thomas 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 





COLORADO'S 25th 
(Continued from page 31) 


Opposed the passage of H. R. 565 intro- 
duced in Congress to set aside 10 percent 
of all National Forest receipts to be used for 
the development, maintenance and operatign 
of the National Forest Recreational Re- 
sources, and any other such legislation which 
would earmark funds without requiring a 
Governmental agency to appear before a 
congressional committee to justify its desire 
for an appropriation of public monies. 

Gave the State Board of Land Commission- 
ers the full opportunity to carry its program 
on the leasing of State Lands in Colorado, 
into effect. 

Pledged to support legislation granting to 
mining claimants only sub-surface rights to 
the public domain and public forest lands. 

Voted to reactivate the State Wool Grow- 
ers Forest Advisory Board to work out vari- 
ous matters with the Forest Service. 

Expressed appreciation of the action of the 
Republican Convention in supporting legisla- 
tion for the orderly use, improvement and de- 
velopment of Federal lands and to stabilize 
the livestock industry dependent upon the 
Federal range, and favored the carrying out 
of the pledge and the platform by appro- 
priate legislation at the next session of Con- 
gress. (At the time of the adoption of this 
resolution, July 24, 1952, the Democratic plat- 
form was not available.) 

Hoped the passage of the Berry Amend- 
ment, to require the purchase of domestic 
wool for military fabrics as long as avail- 
able, would offer some relief from the in- 








justice dealt the domestic wool industry by 
the Army and Navy in their purchase of {op. 
eign wool and their use of synthetics. 

Approved the “parity tariff’ proposal g; 
introduced by Congressman Wesley {4 
D’Ewart in the 2nd Session of the 82nd Cop. 
gress, in the nature of an amendment to See. 
tion 401 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, which 
would provide at whenever a commodity 
is supported by the U. S. Government, a sy. 
ficient duty would be collected on purchases 
of such commodity from foreign countries to 
insure that the duty-paid price in U. S. dol. 
lars is not less than the parity price. 

Commended the National Wool Growers 
Association for their efforts in creating the 
non-recourse wool loan program and urged 
that that program be continued. 

Requested the railroads to reinstate the 
custom of furnishing a checker to receive 
wool at the time it is loaded. 

Urged wool producers to use greater care 
in preparing wool for market, to better com. 
pete with foreign wools. 

Commended the action of various lamb 
feeder groups in promoting a more orderly 
lamb marketing program. 

Commended those wool handlers who have 
cooperated in collecting dues from members, 
and requested the handlers who have not 
deducted dues in the past to do so in the 
future. : 

Asked that the Public Utilities Commission 
require all truckers to be completely familiar 
with State livestock sanitary regulations in 
the States in which they operate and that 
their licenses be revoked whenever there is 
a case of knowing violation. 

Suggested that the Colorado Wool Growers 
Association, the Colorado Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, the Denver Union Stock Yards Com- 
pany, and all interested railroads, appoint 
one representative each to serve on a com- 
mittee whose purpose would be to work out 
a more efficient and rapid sytem of unload- 
ing and yarding rail shipments arriving in 
the Denver stockyards. 


—J. M. (Casey) Jones 
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It’s mighty important that bucks be in good flesh and 
top condition when breeding season rolls around. 


Many sheepmen rely on Purina Omolene to help bucks 
have the vigor needed for sure breeding. They choose 
vitamin-rich Omolene because it contains top-quality, 
clean crimped oats, linseed meal, wheat bran, corn, min- 
erals and mineralized salt, alfalfa meal and molasses. 


Ask your Purina Dealer: to show you Omolene. Feel it 
... smell it... taste it. You'll see for yourself that it’s the 
kind of well-balanced, economical feed your bucks will 
go for. See your Purina Dealer soon . . . at the Store 
with the Checkerboard Sign. 
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to handle, service and sell livestock, we have just completed 


Cohtinuing our policy of om 0 S 
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construction of this concrete step ramp to pt ©.% more efficient handling of your sheep. 
Use of this new step ramp will provide ea a a, vart of the sheep barn from the unloading chutes and 
to and from all scales with an absolute minimu *¢ oO @y “{ your sheep. 


or 
Our constant improvement in facilities has as a a greater net returns as any other factor at your 


central market. This policy assures economical ope: avings from which are passed on to patrons of the 
DENVER market. 


And DENVER will continue to build a better marketor you... it's a fact well worth remembering—PATRONIZE 
PROGRESSIVE DENVER. 
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